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CHAPTER  I. 

CHQlSriiJE  AND  HEE  MOTHEE  EOSALIE. 

Cheistine,  a little  girl  about  ten  years  of  age,  was 
one  day  gathering  strawberries  in  the  forest.  It  was 
a hot  summer  evening;  and  she  was  in  a glade  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  darted  with  all  their  force.  The 
heat  was  almost  suffocating,  and  was  not  tempered  by 
the  slightest  breath  of  air;  so  that  the  light  straw  hat 
which  Christine  wore,  did  not  protect  her  from  it.  Her 
forehead  was  bathed  with  perspiration,  and  her  cheeks 
were  scorched.  She  continued,  nevertheless,  perse- 
veringly  to  gather  the  strawberries,  without  turning 
aside  her  head,  “for,”  said  she,  wiping  her  face  with 
her  white  pocket-handkerchief,  “ it  is  for  my  sick  mo- 
ther that  1 am  gathering  them;  and  what  I shall  get 

for  those  strawberries  will  serve  to  procure  her  soma 
new  comfort.” 

At  the  approach  of  night,  she  crossed  the  forest,  and 
returned  home  with  the  little  basket  hung  upon  her 
arm.  It  began  to  rain.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  rust- 
led more  and  more  with  the  falling  drops,  and  the  thun- 
der roared  in  the  distance.  When  she  reached  the 
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outskirts  of  the  forest,  a violent  wind  arose,  a heavy 
shower  beat  in  Christine’s  face,  and  on  the  red  sky  of 
the  evening  were  hung,  like  immense  mountains,  dark 
and  thick  clouds  heaped  up  one  upon  another.  Chris“ 
tine  sought  a shelter  from  the  tempest,  under  a hedge 
of  nut  trees,  and  far  from  the  great  forest  trees.  In 
this  she  showed  her  prudence;  for  lofty  trees  attract 
lightning,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided  in  a storm. 

While  she  was  there,  waiting  until  the  storm  should 
have  passed  away,  she  heard,  proceeding  from  an  el* 
der  bush  near  her,  plaintive  sounds,  like  the  cries  of  a 
young  child.  Neither  the  tempest,  nor  the  rain,  nor 
the  thunder,  could  prevent  the  compassionate  Chris- 
tine from  going  to  see  what  it  could  be.  She  ran  to 
the  spot;  and  what  was  her  surprise  to  find  a tender 
lamb,  drenched  with  rain,  trembling,  and  not  knowing 
where  to  take  refuge.  “ Oh ! the  poor  little  creature !” 
she  exclaimed,  on  approaching  the  little  lamb ; “no, 
you  shall  not  perish.  Come;  I am  going  to  take  you 
with  me.”  She  carefully  lifted  it  up  in  her  arms,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  rain  had  a little  abated,  she  carried 
it  to  the  cottage  where  she  dwelt  with  her  mother. 

See,  here,  mamma !”  said  she,  as  she  entered  the 
small  and  mean,  but  tidy  apartment  which  formed  the 
whole  of  their  dwelling.  “ See  what  I have  found ! 
A wonderfully  pretty  little  lamb ! What  happiness ! 
I shall  take  care  of  it ; and  in  future  it  will  be  all  my 

joy*” 

“Child!”  replied  the  mother,  rising  with  difficulty 
from  the  miserable  pallet  on  which  she  was  lying,  suf- 
fering and  xmhappy,  and  supporting  upon  her  lean 
hands  her  head  which  was  emaciated  with  grief  and 
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numerous  privations.  “Child!  You  forget  the  little 
lamb  must  already  have  an  owner.  It  is  only  lost;  ^d 
it  must  be  restored.  It  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  the  rich 
farmer  at  Oak  farm.  We  ought  not  to  keep  other 
people’s  goods.  So  take  it  back  immediately.” 

“ Are  you  mad  ?”  cried  suddenly,  from  the  open 
window,  a gruff  voice,  which  came  from  without. 
“There  is  no  need  to  take  so  much  notice  of  that.” 

He  who  uttered  these  culpable  words,  was  a mason, 
employed  in  making  repairs  on  the  outside  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  who  had  heard  the  recommendation  of  the 
mother.  She,  as  well  as  Christine,  hcfird  them  with 
fear ; but  he  continued,  saying  “ Don’t  make  such  sim- 
pletons of  yourselves.  We  will  skin  the  animal  and 
divide  it  between  us.  Its  flesh  will  make  us  exactly 
two  joints  for  roasting,  and  we  shall  obtain  some  pence 
for  its  skin.  Your  rich  farmer  possesses  more  than  a 
hundred  fat  and  handsome  sheep ; and  he’ll  never  be 
the  richer  nor  the  poorer,  whether  he  has  this  lamb  or 
not.  I will  kill  it  directly.  Fear  nothing.  No  one 
will  know  of  it ; and  you  may  place  confidence  in  me. 
I am  discreet.”  And  in  saying  this,  he  threw  a trowel- 
full  of  mortar  against  the  wall. 

Christine  was  terrified  at  these  words;  for  the 
thought  of  keeping  the  little  lamb  had  already  seemed 
abominable  to  her.  “ You  are  wrong,”  said  she  to  the 
mason,  with  emphasis,  “ in  saying  that  no  one  sees  it. 
God  sees  it.  But  you,  my  good  mother,  you  are  right ; 
and  that  which  you  have  said,  ought  to  have  come 
sooner  to  my  own  mind.  I should  have  liked  to  keep 
it,”  added  she,  shedding  tears  ; “Oh!  yes!  but  we 
must  first  obey  the  voice  of  our  conscience,  and  the 
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will  of  God.*'  She  wrapped  the  lamb  in  her  apron 
and  hastened  to  carry  it  to  the  Oak  farm,  without  wait- 
ing until  the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall. 

When  Christine  arrived  at  the  farm,  she  found  the 
fanner’s  wife  at  the  door,  surroimded  by  her  children! 
and  holding  the  youngest  in  her  arms.  They  were  at- 
tentively looking  at  a beautiful  rainbow  which  appear, 
ed,  after  the  storm,  with  all  its  brilliant  colours,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dark  and  greyish  clouds.  See  I”  said 
the  mother,  pointing  to  the  horizon;  "and  bless  Him 
who  created  it.  By  these  flashes  of  lightning  and  his 
formidable  thunder,  God  makes  known  to  us  his  al- 
mighty power;  and  by  the  beautiful  colours  of  the 
rainbow  He  assures  us  of  his  mercy  and  his  good- 
ness.” 

Christine  amused  herself  in  watching  alternately  the 
sky  and  the  smiling  countenances  of  the  children. 
She  kept  silent  imtil  the  rainbow  had  entirely  disap- 
peared; and  then,  uncovering  the  lamb  which  she  had 
wrapped  up  in  her  apron,  and  placing  it  on  the  ground* 
she  related  how  she  had  found  it. 

“It  is  well,”  said  the  farmer’s  wife,  graciously;  “it 
B very  well  to  have  brought  it  back  the  same  evening, 
and  through  this  rain.  You  are  a good  and  honest  lit- 
tle girl.” 

“Yes,  certainly,”  said  the  farmer,  coming  out  of  the 
house.  “ My  children,  be  also  as  wise  and  as  honest  as 
this  poor  child,  and  take  her  for  a model.  It  is  better 
not  to  possess  a single  lamb,  and  be  honest  and  just, 
than  to  have  a hundred,  and  be  dishonest  and  unjust. 
The  honesty  of  that  child  who  has  restored,  to  us  this 
lamb,  is  a treasure  of  the  heart  that  will  make  her 
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richer  than  a thousand  flocks;  and  this  treasure  no 
wolf  can  take  away.” 

Francis,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  farmer,  went  into  the 
fold,  to  find  the  mother  of  the  lamb,  and  take  it  to  her. 
What  were  the  transports  of  joy  manifested  by  the 
poor  lamb ! It  leaped  aroimd  its  mother,  and  cried  to 
it  for  its  caresses.  Christine  watched  it,  and  said, 
**Oh!  if  it  were  only  to  see  the  joy  that  the  poor  crea- 
ture feels,  I should  never  repent  that  I had  brought  i t; 
back.  If  it  would  have  loved  me  like  that,  I should 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  taking  care  of  it.” 

**  Ah ! well,”  said  the  good  farmer ; “ since  you  af  e 
80  honest,  and  this  lamb  causes  you  so  much  longing 
for  it,  I will  make  you  a present  of  it.  But  just  now 
it  will  be  of  no  use  to  you ; and,  if  deprived  of  its  mo- 
ther's milk,  it  would  soon  perish.  In  a fortnight  it 
will  be  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  feed  upon  herbs 
and  grass ; and  then  my  son  Francis  shall  bring  it  to 
you.” 

Take  good  care  of  it,”  said  the  farmer’s  wife,  “ and 
it  will  not  cost  you  any  great  expense  for  its  keep. 
When  you  are  gathering  strawberries,  or  when  you 
are  knitting,  you  can  easily  find  it  pasture;  and  you 
can  as  easily  dry  grass  for  its  provision  in  winter 
When  it  grows  up,  the  milk  that  it  will  give  you  whi 
be  a great  help  in  housekeeping ; and  its  wool  will 
always  supply  you  with  a good  pair  of  stockings,  every 
year.” 

“ Indeed,  if  good  fortune  favours  you,  you  may,  in 
time  hope  to  have  a whole  flock,”  said  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  farmer. 

These  good  people  gave,  moreover,  to  Christine,  some 
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milk,  with  bread  and  butter;  and  the  generous  far. 
mer*s  wife  gave  her,  in  addition,  a large  slice  of  but- 
ter, as  yellow  as  gold,  which  she  wrapped  up  in  some 
large  vine  leaves ; and  then  she  added  to  it  a dozen 
Take  these  to  your  mother,”  she  said  to  her* 
placing  them  carefully  in  her  apron.  Make  my  com. 
pliments  to  her,  and  may  it  please  God  soon  to  re-esta- 
blish her  health.” 

Christine,  full  of  joy,  ran  quickly  to  her  mother. 
The  sky  was  cleared,  and  shone  with  a thousand  spark- 
ling stars,  as  well  as  the  light  of  the  new  moon,  which 
had,  that  evening,  commenced  its  course.  A cool 
breeze  was  scattering  the  drops  of  rain  from  the 
plants  and  flowers,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  sweet, 
est  odours.  The  heart  of  Christine  was  filled  with  an 
indefinable  happiness.  **  After  every  storm,”  she  said 
to  herself,  “ the  sky  and  the  earth  are  more  beautiful, 
and  seem  to  be  born  again;  but  never  did  they 
appear  to  me  so  lovely  as  on  this  evening.” 

On  her  arrival,  she  related  to  her  mother,  all  that 
had  happened.  “ You  see,”  said  her  mother  to  her, 
” it  is  that  which  I have  always  repeated  to  you ; no- 
thing is  superior  to  a tranquil  conscience.  When  we 
do  well,  our  heart  is  filled  with  a sweet  and  holy  joy. 
It  is  by  the  state  of  our  conscience,  that  God  lets  us 
know  whether  He  is  satisfied  with  us.  So  then,  my 
Christine,  never  do  any  thing  which  is  not  dictated  by 
virtue,  and  which  is  not  good  and  just  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Eternal.  Thou  knowest,  O my  God,  that  we  are 
poor,  and  that  we  possess  but  very  few  goods  in  this 
world;  but  do  Thou  be  pleased  to  preserve  to  us  n 
good  conscience.  We  shall  ti»w  be  always  rich 
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enough,  and  our  joy  will  never  fail.  Is  not  that,  in 
fact,  the  most  noble  and  the  most  delightful  of  plea- 
sures ?'* 

Christine  counted  all  the  days  that  would  have  to 
pass  before  she  received  her  little  lamb.  She  would 
have  consulted  her  almanack,  if  she  had  possessed  one ; 
but,  not  having  one,  she  looked  at  the  shape  of  the 
moon,  every  evening,  and  then  went  to  bed,  full  of 
joy  ; **for,”  said  she,  “when  the  moon  shall  be  quite 
round,  I shall  have  my  little  lamb.” 

At  length,  the  full  moon  arrived,  and  soon  after  it 
began  to  wane ; but  still  the  little  lamb  did  not  appear. 
Christine  waited  and  waited,  and  almost  lost  all  hope 
of  it.  “ I expect  that  I shall  never  hear  any  more  of 
my  little  lamb,”  said  she,  one  evening,  as  she  was  sit- 
ting sadly  near  her  mother’s  bed.  “ Have  patience,” 
she  replied.  “ Patience  is  a virtue  that  prevents  many 
evils.”  She  had  scarcely  spoken  these  words,  when 
the  door  of  the  apartment  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
they  saw  the  lively  and  joyful  son  of  the  farmer,  ac- 
companied by  the  lamb. 

Christine  could  scarcely  contain  herself  for  joy! 
She  rose  hastily,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  lamb,  caressed  it  affectionately,  exclaiming,  “ Oh ! 
how  large  and  handsome  it  has  grown!  ^ I scarcely 
knew  it  again.  And  how  white  its  wool  is,  and  how 
prettily  it  curls ! Oh ! I am  so  happy ! 

I would  have  brought  it  you  some  days  ago,”  said 
the  farmer’s  son ; “ but  my  father  forbade  me,  in  or- 
der that  it  might  stay  longer  with  its  mother,  and 
tiiat  it  might  grow  bigger  and  stronger.  ’ 

“Your  parents  and  you  are  very  good,”  said 
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Christine.  " If  I were  not  so  poor,  I would  also  make 
you  a present.  However,  from  the  first  wool  that  my 
little  lamb  shall  give  me,  I will  knit  you  a nice  pair 
of  stockings.  You  shall  be  sure  of  them,  and  you  shall 
see  that  I keep  my  promise.” 

The  little  farmer  departed ; and  Christine  led  her 
lamb  to  a pen  which  she  had  made  in  the  apartment, 
and  gave  it  something  to  eat.  The  little  lamb  soon  be- 
came so  much  accustomed  to  its  new  mistress,  and  so 
fond  of  her,  that  it  would  eat  bread  from  her  hand,  and 
drink  Tnilk  from  her  cup.  It  would  follow  her,  like  a 
little  dog;  and  when  she  called  it,  it  would  run  to  her 
immediately. 

The  mother  of  Christine,  seeing  the  delight  which 
the  lamb  afforded  her  daughter,  would  sometimes  say, 
**  Do  you  now  repent  having  obeyed  me,  and  taken  it 
back  to  its  owner?”  « Oh  no,  mamma!”  Christine 
would  reply.  “As  my  little  lamb  obeys  my  voice, 
so  I wish  always  to  obey  yours;  for  I am  sure  that 
you  love  me  even  better  than  I love  my  lamb.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MADAME  DE  WALDHEIM  AND  HEB  DAUGHTER. 

The  hamlet  where  Christine  lived,  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a woody  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  was  an 
old  castle,  defended  by  a large  tower.  Madame  de 
Waldheim  and  her  daughter  had  lived,  there  for  some 
years;  and  the  castle  had  formerly  belonged  to  her, 
but,  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  had  only  en* 
joyed  it  as  her  dowry.  A part  of  the  castle  having  fal- 
len into  ruins,  she  had  rebuilt  a portion  of  it,  in  an  ex- 
pensive and  elegant  manner.  She  resided  in  that  re- 
treat, and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of 
her  only  daughter,  Emily,  an  amiable  young  girl,  about 
the  age  of  Christine. 

During  the  fruit  season,  Christine  went  to  the  castle 
almost  every  day.  Emily  bought  strawberries  of  no 
one  else,  and  called  her  her  genteel  tradeswoman.  The 
strawberries  that  Christine  gathered  were  always  tho- 
roughly ripe  and  of  a rich  scarlet  colour.  The  vessel 
in  which  she  carried  them,  although  of  very  common 
pottery,  was  always  very  clean;  and  her  clothes,  al- 
tliough  coarse,  were  always  so  tidy,  and  her  deport- 
ment so  modest,  that  her  little  person  was  truly  gen- 
teel. 

Christine  had  not  been  at  the  castle  for  eight  days, 
and  Emily,  who  was  fonder  of  strawberries  than  of  any 
kind  of  sweetmeats,  complained  bitterly  of  the  absenco 
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cf  her  little  tradeswoman.  At  length,  one  fine  morn- 
ing, she  went  again  to  the  castle;  and  the  cook  went 
into  the  apartment  of  her  mistress,  to  inform  her  of 
it,  while  Christine  waited  at  the  door.  Emily  imme- 
diately went  out,  and  said,  *‘Why  have  you  left  me 
so  long  without  strawberries  ? It  is  not  good  of  you  ; 
for  you  know  that  I never  buy  them  of  any  one  but 
you.  If  you  pay  me  so  little  attention,  you  shall  lose 
my  custom.” 

The  pretty  blue  eyes  of  Christine  were  instantly  fill, 
ed  with  tears.  “My  good  lady,”  said  she,  “ my  mo- 
ther has  been  ill,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
and  this  week  she  has  been  worse  than  ever;  so  that  I 
have  not  ventured  to  leave  her  bedside,  for  a moment. 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  she  felt  herself  a little  bet- 
ter ; and  this  morning,  at  daylight,  I made  haste  to  the 
forest,  that  I might  again  earn  a few  pence  by  gather- 
ing strawberries  for  you.” 

“ Why  did  not  you  let  me  know  sooner  that  your 
mother  was  sick  ?”  replied  Emily.  “ My  mother  is 
not  without  pity  for  the  poor ; and  she  certainly  would 
not  have  left  you  without  assistance.” 

“ 0 miss,”  said  Christine,  “ I knew  your  charitable 
feelings,  and  those  of  my  lady  your  mother,  towards 
poor  people;  but  my  mother  often  says,  ‘ As  long  as 
one  can  earn  one’s  own  bread,  one  ought  not  to  throw 
one’s  self  upon  the  kindness  of  another.  How  many 
unhappy  persons  there  are  who  are  not  able  to  work! 
It  would  be  a crime  to  deprive  them  of  their  bread  I’  ” 

These  words  much  pleased  Emily.  “ Wait  a mo- 
ment,” she  said,  with  afiabilty,  and  she  ran  to  speak 
to  her  mother,  Madame  de  Waldheim  wished  to  sea 
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Christine,  and  Emily  brought  her  in.  One  may  ima- 
gine what  was  the  surprise  of  the  poor  child,  at  the 
sight  of  so  magnificent  an  apartment.  The  walls  were 
green,  and  painted  with  flowers  of  different  coloiurs. 
A large  looking-glass  was  inclosed  in  a frame  of  gold. 
The  side-boards  and  tables  were  of  a beautiful  brown 
wood,  brilliantly  polished.  The  chairs  and  the  sofas 
were  covered  with  green  silk.  The  floor  was  beauti- 
fully inlaid.  Christine  had  never  before  seen  such 
magnificent  things ; and  she  could  not  contemplate 
them  but  with  delight  and  veneration. 

The  lady,  who  was  sitting  before  an  embroidery 
frame,  was  sensibly  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  timid 
child,  with  her  poor  but  tidy  garments  of  striped  linen, 
white  and  red,  her  little  yellow  straw  hat,  on  which 
she  wore  a nosegay  of  strawberry  leaves  intertwined 
with  flowers ; and  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  Chris- 
tine  stood  at  the  door,  holding  the  basket  of  strawber- 
ries in  her  trembling  hand. 

“Come  near,”  said  Madame  de  Waldheim  to  her, 
in  a gentle  voice.  “You  have  nothing  to  fear.”  When 
Christine  was  approaching  the  lady,  she  saw  her  own 
image  reflected  in  the  looking-glass.  She  had  never 
before  seen  a glass  of  such  dimensions ; for  that  which 
she  herself  possessed  was  no  bigger  than  a pocket  al- 
manack. At  first,  she  thought  it  was  another  trades- 
woman who  stood  before  her,  and  who  was  come  to 
deprive  her  of  custom.  She  stopped,  and  stood  still, 
quite  stupified.  She  was  astonished  that  this  little 
girl  had  exactly  the  same  dress  as  herself.  All 
was  alike;  the  same  nosegay  of  strawberry  leaves  on 
her  hat,  the  same  worn  frock,  and  the  same  basket  ot 
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s^Ta wherries  in  her  hand.  She  soon  perceived  that 
she  was  deceived,  and  a blush  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

Madame  de  Waldheim  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
innocent  mistake  of  the  poor  girl ; and  full  of  com- 
passionate interest,  inquired  respecting  the  situation 
of  her  mother.  Christine  took  courage,  and  replied 
suitably  to  every  question ; but  when  she  came  to 
speak  of  the  wretchedness  and  sorrows  of  her  affection- 
ate mother,  she  was  so  heart-broken  that  she  could 
scarcely  speak.  She  sobbed,  and  the  tears  flowed  free- 
ly down  her  cheeks, 

“ Don’t  cry  so,”  said  Madame,  de  Waldheim.  “ I 
will  take  care  of  your  mother.  Tell  me  where  you 
live.” 

“ In  the  last  cottage  in  the  village,”  answered 
Christine.”  You  can  see,  from  your  windows,  the 
roof  of  the  cottage,  down  among  the  trees.” 

Yes,  I see  it,”  said  Madame  de  Waldheim;  “that 
little  house  with  white  walls  and  yellow  roof,  stand- 
ing out  from  the  green  trees.  And  it  is  there  that 
your  mother  lives?  And  what  is  her  name  ?” 

“Her  name  is  Eosalie  West;  but  in  the  village 
they  generally  call  her  Poor  Eosalie.” 

The  good  Madame  de  Waldheim  paid  Christine  three 
times  the  value  of  the  strawberries,  and  had  the  earth- 
enware vessel  whieh  had  held  them,  filled  with  some 
excellent  broth  for  her  mother, 

“ What  a very  amiable  and  very  good  little  girl,*’ 
said  Madam  Waldheim  to  Emily,  after  the  departure 
of  Christine,  “ In  spite  of  all  her  poverty,  she  might 
pass  for  a model  of  tidiness;  and  the  love  that  she 
hears  for  her  mother,  is  a strong  recommendation  of 
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her.  Such  9,  heart  filled  with  filial  love  is  fat  prefer 
able  to  a brilliant  star  of  diamonds  worn  upon  the 
bosom.  O Emily,  if,  some  day,  and  that  day  will  per. 
haps  come,  I should  be  sick  and  miserable,  like  the 
mother  of  Christine,  would  you  attend  to  me  with 
the  same  care,  the  same  devotion,  the  same  love  ?” 
Emily,  whose  eyes  had  been  already  filled  with 
tears  at  the  recital  of  Christine,  cast  herself,  sobbing, 
into  the  arms  of  her  mother.  “ May  God  preserve 
you!”  she  cried,  “O  my  dear  mamma,  from  sick* 
ness  and  misery.  May  He  send  those  things  far  away 
from  us.  However,  if  it  should  be  his  will  to  afflict 
us,  some  day,  with  such  evils.  Oh,  be  sure  that  I 
should  not  do  less  for  you  than  Christine  has  done  for 

her  mother.”  ^ ^ < 

“God  bless  your  filial  piety,  my  child!”  replied 
Madame  de  Waldheim,  who  was  moved  to  tears. 
“Oh!  remain  always  in  the  same  sentiments,  and 
your  days  will  flow  happily  on  the  earth  ; for,  believe 
me,  God  grants  peace  and  happiness  to  all  those  child 
ren  who  love  their  parents.  Christine  will  yet  see 
happy  days  shining  upon  her.” 

In  the  mean  time,  Christine  returned  home,  con- 
tented and  joyful.  Her  mother  was  greatly  rejoiced 
on  hearing  what  she  related  to  her;  and  the  strength- 
ening  broth  of  the  charitable  lady  rallied  a little  the 
strength  of  the  poor  woman,  who,  for  a long  time, 
had  eaten  nothing  but  vegetable  soup.  “ Dear  Chris- 
tine,” she  said,  fervently  raising  her  hands  towards 
heaven,  “ God  never  abandons  his  servants.  He  al- 
*ays  assists  them,  when  they  need  it.  ^ Let  us  rely 
'.‘poE  him  for  oiiv  future,  whkh  ve  wiH  hone  wiP 
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be,  like  our  past,  honest  and  without  reproach  j for. 
you  see,  if  your  love  for  me  had  not  induced  you  to 
gather  strawberries,  and  if  you  had  not  listened  to  my 
recommendations  of  order  and  tidiness,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  happiness  to  see  that  noble  lady  and  her 
daughter  interest  themselves  in  our  unhappy  lot.  !No 
good  act,  even  the  most  trifling,  remains  without  re„ 
ward;  and  God  will  always  move  some  generous  hearts 
to  relieve  us  in  our  necessities.” 


CHAPTEE  IIL 

TEE  ADVENTUEES  OF  THE  TWO  MOTHEES. 

The  day  following  was  Sunday.  In  the  evening, 
Christine,  after  having  put  the  house  in  order,  and 
given  pasture  to  the  little  sheep,  seated  herself  by  her 
mother’s  bed,  and  read  to  her  in  a gentle  and  clear 
voice.  It  was  a fine  evening;  and  the  bright  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  penetrating  into  the  little  room 
through  the  vine  leaves  that  were  trained  along  the 
trellis  before  the  window,  produced  an  admirable  ef- 
fect. All  at  once,  the  door  opened,  and  they  Saw 
Madame  de  Waldheim  and  Emily  enter.  “The good 
lady  and  her  daughter !”  exclaimed  Christine.  The 
cick  woman  was  strongly  moved  at  this  unexpected 
visit.  / 

Madame  de  Waldheim  looked  round  the  narrow 
apartment  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  The  walls  were 
as  white  as  enow.  The  few  cups  and  plates,  placed 
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upon  a small  table,  shone  bright  and  clean.  The  ta- 
ble, the  benches,  and  the  chairs,  were  well  wiped,  and 
the  floor  was  swept.  The  bed  and  the  gai*ments  of 
the  sick  woman,  although  old  and  much  worn,  had 
been  recently  washed.  Madame  de  Waldheim  took 
her  seat  upon  the  chair  which  Christine  was  sitting 
upon  when  she  entered  the  apartment.  She  noticed 
with  satisfaction,  that  the  order  and  cleanliness  that 
reigned  throughout  this  poor  dwelling,  were  entirely 
owing  to  her  care.  She  turned  over  the  leaves  of  th<» 
book  which  the  girl  held  in  her  hand.  She  approved 
of  the  reading  of  it,  and  expressed  her  satisfaction  at 
the  pronunciation  of  Christine,  which  she  heard  os 
she  was  entering  the  room.  She  appeared  equally 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  mother  and  daughter 
when  she  saw  two  pieces  of  knitting  that  were  plac- 
ed upon  a chest  of  drawers  which  stood  against  the 
wall. 

“You  do  not,  surely,  belong  to  this  village,”  said 
she  ; “ for  here  neither  you  nor  your  daughter  could 
have  learned  to  knit  or  sew.  Some  circumstance  must 
have  brought  you  hither.” 

“Yes,  certainly,  there  were  circumstances,  and  very 
painful  ones,”  replied  the  sick  woman ; and  she  began 
to  relate  them.  “My  husband,”  she  said,  “was  a 
huntsman  in  a manorial  domain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bhine.  We  had  only  been  married  a few  years, — 
years  passed  in  a happiness  the  serenity  of  which  was 
never  troubled  by  a single  cloud, — when  war  broke  out 
with  France.  Our  masters  took  flight,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  accompany  them.  Following  their  advice, 
my  husband  enlisted  in  a regiment  of  cavalry ; and  aa 
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it  was  impossible  for  me  to  follow  him  with  mj  little 
girl,  then  so  young  that  she  could  scarcely  pronounce 
the  name  of  her  father,  we  were  separated,  after  the 
most  heart-rending  adieus.  Alas!  It  was  the  last 
time  that  I was  to  see  him.  From  time  to  time,  ho 
wrote  to  me  that  he  was  well ; but  I learned  sudden- 
ly that  he  was  grievously  wounded,  and  soon  there  ar- 
rived the  frightful  news  that  he  had  died  of  his  wounds. 
I will  not  attempt  to  express  to  you  the  affliction  that 
I suffered.  My  husband  was  a good,  honest,  and  just 
man.  I do  not  know  where  his  remains  lie,  but  I am 
sure  that  they  died  happy  Wretchedness  soon  came 
upon  me  and  my  daughter.  I had  gone  back  to  live 
with  my  parents ; but  the  war  extended  its  cruel  ra- 
vages to  their  dwelling,  and  they  lost  all  that  they 
possessed.  An  epidemic  carried  them  off,  some  time 
after,  and  left  me  without  resources,  in  the  deepest 
deprivation.  I left  the  place.  My  goods  were  soon 
collected;  and  I had  nothing  but  my  two  hands  to  en- 
able me  to  live.  I wandered,  for  a long  time,  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  at  last  I came  to  this  village. 
This  cottage  was  at  that  time  uninhabited ; and  the 
good  peasants  who  owned  it  and  the  adjoinning  cot- 
tage, permitted  me  to  live  in  it,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  I should  teach  their  two  little  girls  to  sew  and 
knit,  which  I did  with  pleasure.  I have  suffered 
much ; but  God  has  always  taken  care  of  me,  and  has 
powerfully  helped  me,  until  this  moment,  when  he 
has  vouchsafed  to  conduct  you,  noble  and  beneficent 
lady,  to  my  humble  roof.  Thanks  be  rendered  to 
him,  for  my  ^oys  as  well  as  for  my  sorrows,” 

This  narrative  affected  Madame  de  Waldheim,  who 
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Lad  listened  to  it  with  attention.  “ Alas !”  she  said, 
“ my  lot  resembles  yours,  and  is  even  more  sorrowful. 
I have  not  only  lost  my  husband  and  my  parents,  but 
also  my  only  son.  My  husband  was  major  in  a regi- 
ment of  hussars.  In  the  first  battle  that  opened  the 
campaign,  and  in  which  he  had  displayed  great  valour, 
he  was  grievously  wounded.  At  this  frightful  news,  I 
fled  to  him,  with  both  my  children.  The  sad  liope  of 
being  able  to  embrace  him  once  more,  sustained  my 
courage.  He  died  in  my  arras.  You  may  imagine 
the  blow  with  which  I was  struck.  After  that  unhap- 
py battle,  there  was  a complete  overthrow,  and  the 
roads  were  crowded  with  fugitives.  I was  dragged  along 
in  that  immense  crowd,  without  knowing  where  I n as 
going.  My  two  children,  a charming  little  boy,  near- 
iy  four  years  old,  and  my  little  giid,  who  was  then  not 
a year  old,  increased  my  difficulties  and  my  sorrows. 
When  I arrived  with  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Khinp, 
the  crowd  of  chariots,  of  cannons,  of  waggons,  and  of 
carriages  filled  with  the  wounded  and  wit1x  baggage, 
was  so  great  that  I was  not  able  to  approach  the 
bridge.  By  that  time  the  sun  had  set.  The  battle 
was  stiU  going  on,  at  a distance,  to  protect  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river ; and  the  noise  of  the  cannon  approach, 
ed  nearer  and  nearer.  That  frightful  evening  was  th  e 
most  horrible  of  my  life.  Some  of  the  fugitives,  in  or. 
der  to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  had  taken  possession 
of  a boat  which  they  found  a little  lower  down  tlio 
stream.  Out  of  pity,  they  took  me  in,  me  and  my  chil- 
dren ; but  the  boat  was  so  overloaded,  and  so  badly  man- 
aged,  that  it  upset. 

An  officer  who  was  standing  on  the  opposite  bank, 
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perceived  the  danger  that  we  were  running,  and  sent 
to  our  assistance  two  soldiers,  with  a small  boat,  the 
only  one  that  he  could  find  there.  They  arrived  at  the 
moment  when  our  boat  was  engulfed.  I and  my 
daughter,  whom  I pressed  closely  in  my  arms,  were 
carried  away  by  the  waves,  and  left  upon  the  land,  half* 
dead.  My  poor  son  was  lost  for  ever,  and  I never  could 
hear  of  him  any  more.” 

Here  Madame  de  Waldheim,  whose  tears  prevented 
her  from  proceeding,  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 
A moment  after,  she  resumed,  “We  should  have  died 
of  cold  and  want,  but  for  the  benevolent  charity  of  a 
nobleman,  who  was  flying  as  we  were,  and  who,  in 
passing,  took  us  into  his  travelling  carriage.  The  fear 
and  terror  which  our  catastrophe  produced,  the  severe 
affliction  which  the  death  of  my  husband  and  my  son 
occasioned  me,  with  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  our 
flight, — all  these  united  prostrated  my  strength,  and  I 
became  ill.  When  my  health  was  restored,  the  double 
loss  that  I had  sustained,  presented  a new  subject  of 
trouble.  As  my  husband  had  died  without  a male  heir, 
our  property  reverted,  by  law,  to  his  family.  They  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  our  castle,  and  converted 
it  into  a hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  I 
was  left  without  income  and  without  help,  which  I 
could  only  attribute  to  the  difficulties  of  those  disas- 
trous times  j and  having  no  longer  a residence  in  the 
castle,  I was  obliged  to  hire  one  in  the  city.  In  shorty 
I endured  all  sorts  of  privation.  At  length,  I obtain  - 
ed  a widow’s  pension,  which  is  sufficient  for  me.  The 
arrears  were  paid  to  me ; and,  under  the  title  of  dow- 
ry, I had  allotted  to  me  a residence  in  the  castle  which 
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had  formerly  belonged  to  me.  But  all  this  could  nut 
console  me  for  the  irreparable  loss  of  my  husband  and 
my  son.  Yet,  however  great  and  sorrowful  that  loss 
has  been,  it  has  been  the  means  of  producing  for  me 
some  good;  for  God  has  permitted  that  my  sorrows 
should  render  me  more  sensible  to  the  sufferings  of 
others.  And  what  can  we  desire  better  upon  earth, 
than  to  have  a little  spot  where  we  may  live  in  peace, 
serve  God,  and  do  good  in  the  sweetest  hope  of  meet- 
ing one  another  again  in  another  world,  and  in  the 
same  happiness  with  those  whom  we  have  loved  here 
below  ?” 

During  these  recitals  of  their  cruel  misfortunes,  the 
day  had  disappeared.  Madame  de  Waldheim  looked 
at  her  watch,  and  rose.  “ Have  you  need  of  a physi- 
cian P’*  she  asked. 

« Oh ! no,”  replied  Rosalie.  “ I would  not  refuse 
the  attentions  of  a good  physician,  but  I am  not  will- 
ing to  trust  myself  to  one  of  those  unskilful  quacks 
that  abound  in  the  country.” 

You  are  right,”  said  Madame  de  Waldheim.  " It 
is  better  to  be  without  help,  than  to  endure  its  coun- 
terfeit.”  She  then  promised  that  she  would  send  her 
own  physician ; and  she  sought  to  console  her  with  the 
hope  that,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  her  health  would 
be  reestablished.  She  then  directed  Christine  to  goto 
the  castle,  every  day,  to  fetch  food  for  her  mother, 
and,  having  wished  them  good  night,  she  returned  homo 
with  Emily. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GENEKOSITY. 

A EOKTNIGHT  afterwards,  Madame  de  Waldheim  and 
her  daughter  came  again  to  see  the  poor  invalid,  whose 
health  had  greatly  improved  since  the  last  visit  of  her 
benefactresses.  The  excellent  medicines  and  the  nu- 
tritious food  which  they  had  provided  for  her,  had  been 
successful  in  subduing  the  disease.  On  the  arrival 
of  Madame  de  Waldheim,  Rosalie  was  seated  on  a 
bench  before  the  table,  and  was  at  work.  As  soon  as 
she  perceived  that  charitable  lady,  she  rose  immedi- 
ately, and  hastened  towards  her.  Tears  trickled  down 
her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  could  not  utter  a single  word 
to  express  her  thanks. 

Madame  de  Waldheim  seated  herself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  She  had  brought  with  her  her  work- 
basket,  from  which  she  tookher  embroidery.  She  per- 
mitted Emily  to  amuse  herself  with  Christine,  in  the 
orchard,  which  extended  from  the  cottage  to  the  brook, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  good  peasant  who  had  so 
charitably  assisted  Rosalie. 

While  the  two  mothers  were  conversing  respecting 
their  own  adventures,  their  two  daughters  were  enter- 
taining each  other  in  the  garden.  Christine  showed 
the  little  lamb  to  Emily,  who  was  much  delighted  with 
the  sight  of  it.  As  she  had  been  brought  up  in  a large 
city,  she  knew  nothing,  so  to  speak,  of  sheep,  except 
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fcom  the  pictures  that  she  had  seen  of  them.  She  hau 
never  before  approached  a living  lamb. 

Christine’s  lamb  allowed  Emily  to  caress  it,  eat  from 
her  hand  the  fresh  grass  that  she  presented  to  it,  and 
ran  after  her,  as  if  to  ask  her  for  more.  Emily  was  in 
ecstacies,  and  earnestly  desired  to  have  one  like  it; 
but  she  took  care  not  to  permit  her  desire  to  be  man« 
ifested.  “No,”  said  she,  “I  would  not,  for  the  world, 
deprive  the  good  Christine  of  her  only  amusement.” 

After  Madame  de  Waldheim  and  Emily  had  depart- 
ed, Christine  described  to  her  mother  the  pleasure  which 
her  little  lamb  had  afforded  to  Emily.  Her  mother 
then  said  to  her,  “Listen,  Christine.  Emily  and  her 
mother  have  heaped  benefits  upon  us.  But  for  them, 
I should  have  died,  and  you  would  no  longer  have  had 
a mother.  It  is,  therefore,  just  that  we  should  show 
them  our  gratitude  by  all  the  means  that  are  in  our 
power.  You  are  able  to  give  Emily  great  pleasure  ; 
but  I fear  that  it  will  cost  you  too  much.  However, 
if  I were  in  your  place,  I know  well  what  I should 
do.—” 

“ Give  her  my  little  lamb  !”  exclaimed  Christine, 
interrupting  her  mother.  “ Yes;  that  is  what  I will 
do.  She  shall  have  it  very  early  to-morrow  morning. 
Her  mamma  has  preserved  to  me  the  most  precious 
thing  that  I have  in  the  world,  my  good  and  tender 
mother.  Should  I not,  therefore,  make  Emily  a pre- 
sent of  the  dearest  thing  that  I have  after  you,  my  lit- 
tle lamb  ?” 

“My  good  child!”  said  Bosalie,  embracing  her.  “I 
nm  happy  to  see  that  you  hare  a grateful  heart.  It  is 
more  precious  than  if  youhad  received  its  weight  in  gold 
for  your  lamb.” 
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She  remembered  that  she  had  amongst  her  thing'  a 
little  band  of  red  satin  and  some  gilt  spangles.  She 
looked  for  them,  and  immediately  set  about  making  a 
collar  for  the  lamb ; and  with  the  spangles  she  worked 
the  name  of  Emily,  who  had  given  to  Christine  a 
pretty  white  handkerchief,  in  one  of  the  corners  of 
which  the  name  of  Emily  was  worked  in  blue  silk. 
These  letters  served  Eosalie  for  a model;  and  she  de- 
termined not  to  go  to  bed  until  the  work  was  finished, 
Christine  kept  her  company,  threaded  her  needles,  and 
picked  out  the  handsomest  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
spangles.  At  length,  towards  midnight,  the  work  was 
finished ; and  Christine  regarded  it  with  such  satisfac- 
tion, that  she  could  scarcely  sleep  the  whole  of  the 
night. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  this  ami- 
able girl  ran  to  the  river,  and  used  her  last  piece  of 
soap  in  washing  the  little  lamb,  which  she  made  as 
white  as  a lily.  Then  Eosalie  put  round  its  neck  the 
red  satin,  which,  with  its  letters  and  its  threads  of 
gold,  had  a beautiful  effect,  in  the  midst  of  the  locks  of 
white  wool.  Christine  and  her  mother  could  not 
refrain  from  looking  upon  it  and  admiring  it. 

Christine  then  led  the  lamb  to  the  castle.  She  first 
went  to  the  old  cook,  who  had  always  shown  her  the 
greatest  kindness;  and  she  consulted  her  as  to  the 
most  suitable  manner  of  offering  her  present.  The 
cook  was  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  pretty  little  lamb, 
and  much  praised  the  ingenious  idea  of  Christine.  She 
took  it,  and  opened  very  quietly  the  door  of  her  mis- 
tress’s apartment.  Madame  de  Waldheim  was  em- 
ployed on  some  embroidery,  near  an  open  window* 
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Emily  was  reading  to  her ; and  they  were  so  much  oc- 
cupied that  they  did  not  perceive  anything.  The  cook 
led  the  lamb  into  the  apartment,  lightly  closed  the  door, 
and  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

Madame  de  Waldheim  and  Emily  had  not  seen  any 
thing  of  it.  The  lamb  stood  near  the  door;  and  then, 
looking  around,  it  began  to  bleat,  Emily  lifted  her 
eyes,  and  immediately  exclaimed, — “Oh,  heavens  ! 
the  little  lamb !”  She  took  from  the  cupboard  apiece 
of  bread,  which  had  remained  from  the  breakfast,  and 
offered  it  to  it.  The  pretty  liittle  creature,  which  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  morning,  ran  towards  her, 
and  eat  it  in  her  hand.  Emily  felt  an  inexpressible 
joy.  The  lamb  appeared  to  her  to  be,  beyond  compari- 
son, the  most  beautiful  she  had  ever  seen ; and  when 
she  saw,  on  the  collar,  her  own  name  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  from  whom  the  present 
came,  her  joy  was  increased.  “Oh!”  she  exclaimed, 
“how  kind  it  was  of  Christine  to  think  of  giving  me 
that  which  she  loves  so  much!  I almost  hesitate  to 
take  it.  Ought  I to  accept  it,  dear  mamma?  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

“You  must  accept  it,  for  otherwise  you  will  distress 
this  excellent  little  girl,  I will  compensate  Christine 
another  way.” 

Emily  then  ran  to  the  kitchen,  to  call  her  good 
strawberry  girl.  Christine  had  wished  to  return  im- 
mediately, but  the  cook  had  detained  her;  and  Emily 
had  great  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  her  to  approach 
her  mother. 

In  the  mean  time,  Madame  de  Waldheim  took  from 
her  scutoire  a piece  of  silver,  on  which  was  represent- 
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efl  a sliesp.  * You  have  a heart  as  good  as  it  is  grate- 
fill,  my  dear  child,  said  she  to  the  timid  and  blushing 
girl  that  Emily  brought  in.  « You  have  made  my 
daughter  a present  that  you  would  not  have  parted 
with  for  gold.  Accept  then,  in  return,  as  a mark  of 
my  satisfaction,  this  beautiful  medal.” 

The  good  Christine  was  so  troubled  at  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  it  was  given,  that  she  found  it  dif- 
ficult  to  decline  the  offer.  She  was  distressed  at  the 
idea  that  they  should  think  her  gratitude  called  for  a 
reward,  and  so  great  was  her  embarrassment,  that  she 
burst  into  tears.  “Oh!  no,  madam,”  said  she,  at 
length ; “I  cannot  accept  that  silver.  It  would  spoil 
all  my  pleasure.  Pure  and  sincere  gratitude  has  alone 
induced  me  to  make  Miss  Emily  a present  of  my  lamb 
—a  feeble  gift,  for  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
accept  so  rich  a recompense.” 

In  spite  of  all  their  entreaties,  she  remained  im- 
moveable in  her  resolution. 

Such  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  so  poor  a lit- 
tie  girl  charmed  Madame  de  Waldheim  much  more 
than  her  rustic  present.  “Well,”  said  she,  “I  will 
find  for  you,  as  a recompense,  another  reward,  more 
worthy  of  your  acceptance.  You  shall  be,  for  the  fu- 
ture,  the  companion  of  my  Emily.  In  your  society, 
she  will  not  run  any  risk  of  contracting  bad  habits,  or 
of  entertaining  evil  sentiments.  Come  here,  for  the 
future,  every  day,  after  noon.  I will  give  you  both 
some  work,  and  we  shall  see,  by  and  bv,  what  we  shall 
do.” 

When  Christine  had  related  to  her  good  mother 
what  had  happened  to  her,  she  was  enchanted  at  the 
conduct  of  her  daughter. 
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“See,”  said  slie,  “it  is  as  I have  often  told  you. 
The  poorest  child,  when  it  has  a good  heart,  always 
finds  people  who  esteem  it  more  for  its  virtues,  than 
if  it  had  been  adorned  with  gold  and  pearls.  In  like 
manner  the  most  beautiful  and  the  richest  little  girl, 
when  she  has  no  other  qualities,  is  sure  to  incur  the 
contempt  that  she  mei’its.  The  happiness  of  being 
loved  and  esteemed  by  worthy  people  is  the  only 
thing  that  gives  us  true  and  real  wealth.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

X STKANGEE  ARRIVES. 

From  the  embroidery  in  gold  which  ornamented  the 
collar  of  the  little  sheep,  Madame  de  Waldheim  was 
able  to  judge  of  the  skill  of  Rosalie,  who,  finding  that 
embroidery  would  not  afford  her  a subsistence  in  that 
poor  village,  had,  for  a long  time,  given  up  attending 
to  it,  and  had  confined  herself  to  sewing  and  knitting. 
Madame  de  Waldheim  gave  her  some  work,  and  ob- 
tained her  some  other  custom.  By  these  means, 
Rosalie  was  able  to  procure  not  only  an  honest  sub- 
sistence, but  she  had  also  frequent  access  to  the  cas- 
tle. 

At  first,  Madame  de  Waldheim  attended  to  her  from 
commiseration ; but,  when  she  knew  her  better,  that 
pity  changed  into  esteem.  She  found,  every  day,  new 
charms  in  her  company.  People  were  astonished  that 
a great  lady,  the  widow  of  a superior  officer,  should 
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form  a friendship  with  the  poor  widow  of  a soldier.  To 
this  Madame  de  Waldheim  replied,  with  a smile, 
“Well!  and  would  you  have  me  forget  that  my  hus- 
band, the  major-general,  was  a soldier  ? Certainly  ho 
was  one  j and  it  is  because  the  husband  of  poor  Rosalie 
was  one  too,  and  because,  like  mine,  he  had  the  glory 
of  dying  for  his  country,  that  I am  interested  in  her 
misfortunes.  The  similarity  of  our  destinies  brings 
us  together.  Like  me,  she  is  a widow ; like  me,  she 
has  had  to  endure  many  sufferings  and  difficulties ; 
and  like  me,  she  has  an  ouly  daughter.  Our  two  chil* 
dren  are  of  the  same  age,  and  love  each  other  tender- 
ly; and  if  my  Emily  should  become  as  good  and  as 
grateful  as  the  mother  of  Christine,  I shall  esteem  my- 
self very  happy.  Men  ought,  no  doubt,  to  hold  the 
respective  ranks  which  belong  to  them  in  the  great  fa- 
mily of  humanity ; but  a good  and  noble  heart  forms 
the  only  ground  of  true  merit.  This  poor  widow  of  a 
soldier  is  so  modest,  so  gentle,  so  honest,  so  exercised 
with  griefs,  so  tenderly  pious,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
BO  intelligent  and  so  well-informed,  that  I glory  in  call- 
ing her  my  friend.” 

Madame  de  Waldheim  was  always  manifesting  moro 
and  more  interest  in  her  poor  friend.  She  went  to  the 
village,  every  Sunday,  that  she  might  take  her  to 
church ; and  she  never  passed  the  cottage  of  Rosalie 
without  entering,  and  remaining  there,  at  least  a few 
moments.  She  often  told  Christine,  who  came  to  the 
castle  every  day,  to  bring  her  mother  with  her  j and 
they  often  passed  the  whole  afternoon  there.  Ma- 
dame de  Waldheim,  Emily,  Rosalie,  and  Christine, 
would  seat  themselves  round  a work-table,  and  employ 
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themselves,  for  hours,  in  embroidery  and  needle^work* 
The  two  ladies  would  then  take  tea,  and  give  the  two 
children  some  bread  and  butter.  In  the  evening,  they 
would  usually  take  a walk. 

On  one  occasion,  they  were  walking  in  the  forest 
which  surrounded  the  mountain  upon  which  the  castle 
was  built.  There  were  many  shady  walks  upon  the 
green  turf;  and  benches,  placed  here  and  there,  invited 
the  travellers  to  rest.  During  the  day,  the  heat  had 
been  excessive;  and  the  evening  breeze  had  not  entirely 
dissipated  the  sultriness  of  the  air.  Madame  de  W ald- 
heim  seated  herself,  with  Rosalie,  on  a stone  bench 
that  had  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  that  was 
shaded  by  two  oak  trees.  The  place,  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  was  seen,  was  the  favourite  termina- 
tion of  a walk. 

Emily  and  Christine  were  gone  a short  distance ; 
each  having  an  elegant  basket  on  her  arm.  It  was 
then  the  season  for  raspberries,  and  Emily  had  for  a 
long  time  desired  to  gather  some  herself.  Christine 
conducted  her  to  a place  which  a fall  of  the  wood  had 
left  clear  of  timber,  and  which  was  covered  with  rasp- 
berry bushes.  The  two  girls  gathered  them  carefully, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  the  sweet-smelling  fruit'; 
calling  to  one  another,  from  time  to  time,  “Here! 
Here  are  some  still  finer !”  The  finest  were  put  by 
for  the  mother  of  Emily.  During  this  time,  the  little 
lamb,  which  had  accompanied  them,  was  gambolling 
around  the  bushes ; here  browsing  the  tender  herb, 
there  nibbling  the  bushes ; and  by  little  and  little  it 
had  gone  a great  way  off. 

On  a sudden,  Emily  perceived  a stranger,  who  was 
249  c 
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caressing  the  lamb,  and  also  appeared  to  be  examining 
its  red  collar  with  great  attention.  The  little  friends 
immediately  ran  towards  it ; for  they  were  afraid  that 
he  was  about  to  carry  away  the  collar,  or  even  the 
sheep.  The  stranger  lifted  up  his  eyes,  when  he  heard 
them  coming.  He  was  a fine  young  man,  with  a 
blooming  countenance,  and  wearing  a deep  green  coat, 
with  a round  beaver  hat.  He  seemed  moved  even  to 
tears ; and  he  looked  upon  Emily  with  a kind  of  sur- 
prise,  mingled  with  violent  emotion.  At  length,  he 
politely  took  off  his  hat  with  his  right  hand,  and,  witli 
his  left,  presented  a gold  ring  to  the  astonished  and 
frightened  Emily. 

“ Compose  yourself.  Miss,”  he  said,  when  he  saw 
her  emotion.  *‘I  am  not  wishing  any  ill  to  this  little 
lamb,  which  I suppose,  belongs  to  you.  My  attention 
was  solely  directed  to  the  three  letters  embroidered  on 
this  collar.  Are  they  your  initials?” 

*‘Yes,”  replied  Emily,  who  was  much  troubled. 
“They  are  my  initials.  These  three  letters  in  gold  are 
E.  D.  W.  My  name  is  Emily  de  Waldheim.” 

“Emily!  Emily!”  exclaimed  the  stranger,  with  ve- 
hemence. Emily  was  frightened’at  the  suddenness  of 
the  exclamation.  She  supposed  that  the  young  man 
was  not  in  his  right  senses,  and  thought  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  remain  there  any  longer.  “ Come ; it 

is  not  good  to  remain  here,”  said  she  to  Christine, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  dragging  her  away.  But 
the  stranger  stopped  them,  and  said,  gently,  “ I pray 
you  stay  for  one  moment.  I have  here  a gold  ring 
on  which  are  engraved  those  three  letters.  See,  E.  D, 
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W.  It  was  on  tliat  account  that  I was  considering 
with  so  much  attention,  the  characters  so  well  em- 
broidered on  this  collar.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
^ me  to  know  where  this  ring  came  from.  However,”  he 
continued,  “ it  is  not  probable  that  it  belongs  to  you ; 
for  by  the  side  of  these  letters  is  the  date  1786.  That 
indicates  the  date  of  my  birth ; and,  at  that  time,  you 
could  not  yet  have  seen  the  light.” 

Emily  replied,  “But  my  mother  bears  the  same 
name  as  myself.  She  also  is  called  Emily  de  Wald- 
heim.” 

“How !”  exclaimed  the  young  man.  “ Can  it  be 
possible  ? My  God  ! My  God ! Perhaps  this  ring 
belongs  to  your  mother.  Cannot  you  conduct  me  to 
her?” 

**  With  pleasure,”  said  Emily.  “ She  is  only  a few 
paces  off.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  follow  me  ?” 
They  went  forward  ; the  stranger  walking  at  the 
right  hand  of  Emily,  and  Christine. following  them, 
with  the  little  lamb . 

When  they  arrived  at  the  stone  bench,  the  young 
stranger  remained  in  the  back  ground,  and,  for  some 
moments,  contemplated,  in  silence,  Madame  de 
Waldheim.  He  was  as  pale  as  if  terror  had  obtained 
the  mastery  over  him;  and  the  hand  which  held  the 
ring  trembled  violently.  At  length,  taking  courage, 
he  approached  nearer,  bowed  with  politeness,  related 
in  a few  words  the  singular  coincidence  of  'the  letters, 
and  held  out  the  ring.  Madame  de  Waldheim  took 
it,  and,  at  the  sight  of  the  letters,  she  uttered  a pierc. 
ing  cry,  and  would  have  fallen  senseless  had  she  nyt 
been  assisted  by  Rosalie. 
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“Just  heaven!  What  is  that?”  she  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  she  had  a little  recovered  from  the  violence  of 
the  shock.  “ It  is  my  husband’s  weddings  ring.  See 
that  which  I wear  upon  my  finger.  It  is  that  whiclx 
he  gave  me  when  we  were  betrothed.  I always  wear 
it  in  memory  of  him.  It  is  manufactured  with  as 
much  skill,  but  it  is  a little  smaller.  Oh ! speak ; tell 
me;  how  has  that  ring  come  into  your  possession? 
Who  are  you?  Who  are  your  parents?’* 

The  young  man  became  still  paler,  and  trembled  in 
every  limb . “My  father,”  said  he,  “was  killed  in 

battle.  My  mother  was  a beautiful  woman,  wholly 
dressed  in  black,  and  weeping  much.  I had  a little 
sister  who  was  called  Emily.  My  mother  was  cross- 
ing the  Rhine  with  us,  when  the  boat  which  carried 
us  upset.  I was  then  nearly  four  years  old.  I was 
taken  out  of  the  water ; but,  from  that  time,  I have 
never  heard  any  thing  more  either  of  my  mother  or  my 
sister.  This  ring  was  found,  with  some  other  little  things, 
in  a bundle  containing  child’s  clothes,  and  which  conse- 
quently were  supposed  to  belong  to  me.  I know  no. 
thing  more  either  of  my  parents  or  of  my  country.  My 
name  is  Charles.” 

“ O Charles !”  cried  Madame  de  Waldheim,  **  you 
are  my  son!  Yes,  truly,  you  are ! You  are  the  very 
image  of  your  father ! O my  God ! my  God ! how 
mysterious  and  wonderful  are  thy  ways !”  she  exclaim- 
ed, again  lifting  up  her  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
shedding  an  abundance  of  tears.  She  then  embraced 
her  son,  and  bathed  him  in  her  tears.  The  young  man 
was  so  completely  overcome,  that  he  could  with  dilH- 
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culty  utter  the  words,  “ My  mother ! my  mother ! My 
God ! O great  God  I”— 

Emily,  trembling  and  weeping,  was  leaning  upon 
Christine.  “ Emily,”  said  her  mother  to  her,  “ Emily » 
see,  it  is  your  brother.  Charles,  Charles,  see,  it  is  your 
sister.  Oh ! embrace  each  other.” 

Charles  clasped  Emily  in  his  arms,  and  said,  "0  my 
good,  my  dear  sister ! My  God,  what  joy  Thou  art 
heaping  upon  me  to-day.  To  recover  here  my  mother 
and  my  sister !”  Her  tears  prevented  Emily  from  say- 
ing any  thing  more  than,  “ My  brother ! My  deasr  bro- 
ther !” 

All  the  three  found  themselves  so  happy,  and  had  so 
many  things  to  ask  and  to  tell,  that  they  forgot  all  the 
world  around  them.  The  sun  had  set ; and  it  was  al- 
ready night  before  they  had  perceived  it.  Rosalie  at 
length  noticed  that  it  was  time  to  return.  Madame 
de  Waldheim  followed  her  advice,  and  went  back  to  the 
castle,  having  one  of  her  children  on  each  arm,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Rosalie  and  her  daughter. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  HISTOET  OE  CHAELES’S  YOUTH 

When  they  arrived  at  the  castle,  Madame  de  Wald- 
heim had  a family  supper  served  up  to  celebrate  this 
happy  return. 

Emily  spread  upon  the  table  a linen  cloth  of  the 
finest  texture  and  the  purest  whiteness ; the  soft  light 
ehed  from  two  wax  tapers  ou  silver  candlesticks,  was 
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riffli'ctod  from  the  polished  surfaces  of  the  service  of  the 
same  metal.  Charles  took  his  seat  between  his  mother 
and  sister,  Rosalie  and  Christine  also  partook  of  the 
repast;  “for,”  said  Madame  de  Waldheim,  “but  for 
you  and  the  little  lamb,  I should  never  have  had  the 
happiness  of  recovering  my  dearly  beloved  Charles.*' 

Charles,  whose  journey  had  sharpened  his  appetite, 
did  justice  to  the  supper ; but  the  joy  of  his  mother 
and  his  sister  was  so  great,  that  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  partake  of  it.  They  could  do  nothing  but  look  at 
him,  and  they  addressed  to  him  a crowd  of  questions. 
After  he  had  partaken  of  the  supper,  they  requested 
him  to  relate  his  history,  which  he  did  in  these 
terms : 

“ My  infancy  and  my  youth,”  he  said,  “ were  pass- 
ed, after  the  evening  when  I was  saved  from  the  was 
ter,  at  the  residence  of  a venerable  clergyman,  named 
Engelbardt,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
The  recollections  of  the  preceding  part  of  my  life 
would  have  been  confined,  and  very  few  in  number,  if 
the  good  clergyman  had  not  often  repeated  to  me  tho 
little  that  I had  been  able  to  tell  him  at  that  time,  be- 
ing only  about  four  years  old.  I have  only  some 
vague  recollections  of  our  journey;  but  my  kind  bene- 
factor, whose  residence  was  not  far  from  the  scene  of 
the  occurrence,  and  who  had  carefully  collected  every 
possible  particular  that  related  to  me,  often  described 
to  me  that  terrible  evening,  with  all  its  horrors. 

War,  attended  by  all  its  horrors  and  its  calamities, 
had  spread  over  the  country,  like  a devastating  storm. 
Villages  in  flames  cast  afar  their  frightful  brilliancv, 
reddening  the  clouds,  which  threw  back  their  learful 
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reflections  upon  the  river.  The  conquered  army  fled 
t j the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  the  conquerors  fol- 
lowed them  closely.  So  dreadful  was  the  roar  of  the 
cannon,  that  it  resembled  the  thunder  of  a horrible 
tempest;  and  the  discharge  of  musketry  was  scarcely 
less  audible.  Whole  families,  fathers,  mothers,  children, 
wives,  old  men,  were  flying  from  these  places,  some 
afoot,  and  others  in  carriages,  not  knowing  where  to 
take  refuge.  All  was  a heap  of  tumult  and  confusion. 
The  fugitives  crowded  into  the  dwelling  of  the  clergy, 
man,  who  was  charitably  employed  in  affording  them 
consolation  and  succour,  when  suddenly  there  were 
loud  knocks  at  the  door.  Ho  opened  it,  and  saw  be- 
fore him  a soldier,  carrying  in  his  arms  a child.  That 
child  was  myself. 

“‘For  the  love  of  God,  Mr.  Clergyman,*  said  the 
brave  soldier,  ‘have  pity  upon  this  poor  child,  and 
take  care  of  him  near  you.  I have  taken  him  from 
the  bottom  of  the  river ; and  don’t  know  where  to  put 
him  or  what  to  do  with  him.  This  little  wet  parcel 
contains  his  clothes,  and  some  other  little  things. 
Take  it  all ; for  I must  depart.’  The  charitable  cler- 
gyman took  me  in  his  arms ; and  the  soldier  went 
away,  saying,  * God  will  recompense  you.’ 

“ From  what  I was  able  to  tell  him,  the  generous 
clergyman  concluded  that  my  father  had,  without 
doubt,  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  my  mother 
bad  perished  in  our  shipwreck.  He  did  not,  however, 
cease  from  seeking  information  as  to  whether  my  mo- 
ther and  my  sister  had,  by  chance,  been  saved  from  the 
waves.  As  soon  as  it  became  possible,  he  made  a 
cii’cuit  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  cndeavoui’  to  gain  in- 
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telHgcnce  of  them.  He  met  with  some  persons  who 
hud  been  in  the  same  boat  with  them,  and  who  had 
escaped  from  death.  All  of  them  spoke  with  interest 
and  compassion  of  the  officer’s  widow,  their  sad  and  re- 
signed travelling  companion ; but  they  all  agreed  in 
the  opinion  that  she  and  her  little  girl  had  perished. 
The  force  of  the  current  had  carried  some  persons  to- 
wards the  bank  that  they  had  just  left;  but  it  was  not 
probable  that  they  had  been  able  to  reach  it.  The 
generous  clergyman  persevered  in  his  inquiries,  as  far 
as  he  was  able.  The  war  interrupted,  for  a long  time, 
tiie  communication  between  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ; and 
when  intercourse  was  re-established,  his  renewed  in* 
quiries  did  not  lead  to  any  other  result.  No  one  had 
seen  the  person  of  the  lady,  and  it  was  definitively 
concluded  that  she  was  no  longer  in  existence. 

“ The  clergyman  kept  me  near  him,  in  order  that  ho 
might  bring  me  up.  He  was  an  amiable  old  man,  a 
true  friend  of  children ; and  my  youthful  years  could 
not  possibly  have  flowed  on  more  happily.  He  was 
always  afiable  and  gay ; and  he  could  direct  me  with  a 
glance  of  his  eye ; yet,  with  all  his  affability,  his  mien 
was  dignified  and  grave  ; and  he  inspired  me  with  such 
a veneration,  that  Iwould  not,  for  all  the  world,  have  al- 
lowed myself  to  appear  in  the  least  thing  culpable  in 
his  sight. 

**The  first  object  of  his  solicitude  was  to  bring  mo 
up  in  the  principal  duties  of  religion.  He  spoke  tc 
me,  on  that  subject,  with  so  much  clearness  and  con- 
•viction,  that  I soon  loved,  with  all  my  soul,  God  and 
our  Divine  Saviour.  He  taught  me  to  read  and  to 
w r:te;  and  when  he  thought  he  discovered  in  me  some 
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marks  of  progress,  and  some  inclinatitm  for  learning, 
he  gave  me  the  first  principles  of  the  Latin  language. 
He  read  with  me  from  Latin  books ; and  he  always 
knew  how  to  select  passages  which  were  best  suited 
for  my  age  and  my  intellect.  That  which  I read,  I 
was  obliged  to  transcribe  in  German.  I filled  many 
quires  of  paper  with  my  writing,  and  they  were  very 
carefully  revised.  I took  great  pleasure  in  this ; and 
it  gave  me  an  incredible  facilityin  reading  every  Latin 
work,  provided  that  its  contents  were  not  beyond 
my  comprehension.  Afterwards,  he  taught  me  a lit. 
tie  Greek, 

*‘His  pretty  little  parsonage-house  was  surrounded 
by  a neat  herb-garden  and  an  orchard.  After  hav. 
ing  studied  for  some  time,  we  would  go  to  work  in 
the  garden ; for  he  cultivated  it  himself,  and  I assisted 
him.  This  employment  furnished  us  with  recreation. 
In  winter,  and  on  rainy  days,  he  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  drawing,  an  art  in  which  he  had  attained 
considerable  proficiency.  He  was  able  to  colour  his 
designs  so  well,  that  connoisseurs  would  place  his  pro- 
ductions by  the  side  of  those  of  the  first  masters.  I 
had  a taste  for  drawing  and  for  painting ; and  he  al- 
lowed me  to  employ  myself  upon  them,  but  onlyas  a re- 
laxation from  my  other  labours.  Under  such  guidance 
I was  soon  able  to  make  rapid  progress.  Ifc 
was  thus  that  my  days  flowed  on  peaceably  in  the  midst 
of  sweet  and  agreeable  occupations.  Under  that  hos- 
pitable roof,  I was  always  as  happy  and  as  contented 
as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

“ The  good  clergyman  had  to  suffer  many  calamities 
from  the  war,  which  pressed  upon  him  with  great 
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force.  The  lodging  of  soldiers,  and  the  furnishing  of 
all  kinds  of  provisions  for  them,  occasioned  him  con- 
siderable expense ; and  two  or  three  times  his  house 
was  plundered.  The  importance  that  he  attached  to 
it  would  not  have  been  so  great,  if  he  had  not  had 
me  to  take  care  o£ 

"He  had  often  promised  me  that  he  would  enable 
me  to  complete  my  studies ; and  although  the  income 
of  his  living  was  not  very  considerable,  he  had  been 
able,  by  economy,  to  save  as  much  money  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the*  expenses  of  my  maintenance 
during  my  studies.  That  aid,  however,  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  bestow,  as  the  disasters  of  the 
country  reduced  him  to  great  straits. 

"He  had,  however,  at  Vienna,  a friend  of  his  child- 
hood, who  occupied  a high  position,  and  who  had  nu- 
merous connections  amongst  the  great  and  the  learned. 
He  wrote  to  him,  and  asked  whether  he  could  not  pro- 
cure the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies  for  a poor 
young  man,  who  had  ability  and  aptitude  for  learning. 
He  soon  received  a reply,  that  I was  expected  with 
open  arms,  and  that  they  would  undertake  the  expen- 
ses of  my  maintenance.  They  wrote  to  him,  besides, 
that  I must  set  off  immediately,  in  order  that,  on  my 
arrival,  I might  pass  a preparatory  examination,  and 
liave  my  name  inscribed  amongst  the  number  of  the 
students. 

"A  merchant  who  was  closely  connected  with  M. 
Engelhardt  was  at  that  time  about  to  set  out  for  that 
country;  and  he  offered  to  take  me  with  him,  without 
remuneration.  I accepted,  with  joy,  an  offer  which 
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avowed  me  to  make  nearly  half  my  journey  in  a good 
travelling  carriage,  and  without  any  expense, 

“ The  recollection  of  the  morning  on  which  I took 
my  leave  of  my  venerable  benefactor  will  always  re- 
main engraved  upon  my  memory.  The  worthy,  pious 
man,  with  pale  countenance  and  grey  hair,  clasped 
me  in  his  arms,  and  bathed  me  in  his  tears. 

Dear  Charles,’  he  said  to  me,  * the  time  has  arrived 
for  your  entrance  into  the  world.  In  our  remote  and 
quiet  village,  and  especially  in  my  house,  you  have, 
God  be  thanked,  seen  nothing  but  good  examples; 
but  it  will  be  far  otherwise  in  the  great  city  wiiich  you 
are  going  to  inhabit.  You  will  be,  it  is  true,  in  the 
dwelling  of  a virtuous  man;  and  will  there  become 
acquainted  with  none  that  are  otherwise ; but,  alas ! 
how  many  wicked  men  you  will  meet  with  ! What 
evil  words  will  reach  your  ears ! O Charles,  never  for- 
get my  salutary  counsels.  Never  depart  from  the 
good  way.  Be  always  a brave  and  loyal  young  man. 
Never  cease  to  be  faithful  to  our  holy  religion.  It  is 
the  most  precious  treasure  that  we  possess  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  the  heavenly  bread  of  our  immortal  souls. 
Serve  God,  not  only  openly  and  without  fear,  but  al- 
so consecrate  the  silence  of  your  chamber  to  his  wor- 
ship, mentally  and  with  fervour.  Bear  in  mind  that 
his  watchful  eye  is  always  looking  down  upon  you » 
that  He  is  everywhere;  and  that  all  your  actions 
ought  to  be  performed  as  if  He  were  before  your  eyes. 
Confide  all  your  difficulties  to  Him.  Repose  your- 
self in  Him.  Do  not  forget  Him,  and  He  will  never 
forget  you. 

You  will  often  hear  wicked  and  light  discourse 
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re^pectmw  reliL^ioR.  Carefully  avoid  tliose  -who  indulge 
in  it.  He  who  follows  thre  instructions  of  the  Christian 
religion,  learns,  from  the  state  of  his  own  soul,  that  they 
emanate  from  God  Himself. 

With  the  irrevocable  proofs  afforded  by  its  divine 
author,  religion,  like  the  purest  gold,  may  be  submit- 
ted, without  fear,  to  every  kind  of  proof.  I have  con* 
firmation  of  it,  by  an  experience  of  nearly  three  score 
years  and  ten. 

‘‘Preserve  yourself  from  evil,  and  never  enter  into  a 
compromise  with  your  conscience.  Donot  associate  with 
people  who  laugh  at  innocence  and  modesty,  and  make 
sport  of  honour  and  virtue.  Fly  from  them  as  if  they 
were  attacks  of  pestilence.  Dissolute  companionships 
have  ruined  many  young  persons,  who  had  not  strength 
enough  to  protect  them  from  vice,  and  whose  enfeebled 
frames  soon  perished,  sinking  to  the  tomb  before  they 
reached  the  common  age  of  our  race.  Preserve  a heart 
pure  and  without  stain,  and  you  will  preserve  also  the 
blooming  colour  of  your  cheeks,  the  fire  of  your  eyes, 
the  repose  of  your  conscience,  and  the  clearness  of  your 
mind.  The  first  look  that  I shall  cast  upon  you 
when  we  meet  again,  will  tell  me  immediately  if  you 
have  listened  to  my  advice. 

“‘Be  assiduous  in  the  duties  of  your  situation. 
Those  of  the  student  are  noble  and  honourable.  Whe- 
tlier  you  seek  to  become  a mathematician,  a physician, 
or  a priest,  your  hours  of  study,  well  employed,  will 
always  procure  you,  if  not  a permanent  means  of  sub- 
sistence, at  least  a temporary  resource.  It  will  be  dis- 
graceful to  you,  if  you  do  not  devote  your  heart  and 
your  energies  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  your  pro* 
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fesslon,  and  if,  instead  of  consecrating  tliem  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  your  ignorance  and  your  idleness 
should  produce  nothing  but  evil.  The  years  of  study 
are  a seed  time.  Employ  that  precious  time,  before 
it  flies  away;  for,  if  it  once  is  allowed  to  pass  away 
without  being  put  to  profitable  use,  the  loss  is  irre- 
parable. 

“ ‘ Above  all,  never  neglect  your  duties  as  a Chris- 
tian. Mature  yourself  in  the  reading  of  the  gospel. 
Persevere  in  constant  watchfulness.  Derive  your 
strength  and  your  consolation  from  prayer;  and  evil 
cannot  overcome  you.  Oh,  my  son,  perhaps  this  is 
the  last  time  that  I shall  clasp  you  in  my  arms.  My 
career  is  advanced ; and  soon,  no  doubt,  God  will  bring 
it  to  a termination.  Remember,  I entreat  you,  the 
tears  and  the  counsels  of  him,  who  has,  for  so  many 
years,  been  as  a father  to  you.  I confide  you  to  the 
protection  of  God.  May  his  will  be  done ; and  blessed 
be  his  holy  name  !* 

“ After  these  touching  words,  the  good  old  man  took 
from  his  purse  the  two  pieces  of  gold  which  remained 
in  it,  and  placed  them  in  my  hand.  He  also  gave  me 
a Testament,  blessed  me  for  the  last  time,  and  tender* 
ly  pressed  my  hand,  without  being  able  to  uttei  a 
word.  Weeping  and  sobbing,  I departed  from  the 
house.” 

Here,  Charles,  seized  with  strong  emotion,  was  un- 
able to  refrain  from  tears,  and  could  not  proceed. 
His  mother,  his  sister,  Rosalie,  and  Christine,  partook 
of  his  emotion;  Madame  de  Waldheim  exclaimed, 
with  an  accent  of  the  deepest  gratitude,  “ May  God  re- 
compense your  worthy  benefactor!” 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

HOW  CHAELES  EOXJND  HIS  MOTHEE. 

Aetee  a moment  of  silence,  and  having  wiped  away 
his  tears,  Charles  continued  his  narration,  "The 
merchant  who  had  so  generously  offered  me  a seat  in 
his  carriage,  was  an  upright  and  excellent  man.  A 
cheerful  travelling  companion,  he  had  always  some 
pleasant  thing  to  relate ; and  he  did  all  he  could  to  as- 
suage the  grief  of  my  recent  and  sorrowful  separation. 
Now  he  would  relate  a pretty  interesting  history. 
Then  he  would  give  me  some  enigmas  to  guess,  and 
he  would  sing  different  airs.  He  knew  the  names  of 
all  the  villages  that  we  passed  through ; and  he  show- 
ed me,  in  the  cities,  the  curiosities  which  they  contain- 
ed. 

‘‘About  three  leagues  from  this  place, we  parted,  as 
our  roads  were  no  longer  the  same.  He  wished  me  a 
pleasant  journey,  and  the  divine  blessing  upon  the 
future.  He  encouraged  me  in  the  fear  and  confidence 
of  God.  He  took  care  to  recommend  my  portmanteau 
to  a carrier,  that  it  might  be  transported  to  its  desti- 
nation, He  made  me  a present  of  a piece  of  gold ; 
and  warmly  pressing  my  hand  as  a signal  of  faro, 
well,  he  departed,  with  his  carriage. 

“ This  new  separation  added  to  my  sorrow.  For  the 
future,  I was  separated  from  every  person  that  I knew. 
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I pursued  my  way  on  foot ; and  towards  the  evening, 

I crossed  the  forest  which  surrounds  this  castle.  Tiio 
heat  of  the  day,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  to  which 
I had  not  been  accustomed,  had  wearied  me.  I seat- 
ed myself  upon  a bank  of  turf,  which  I found  unde- 
the  shade  of  a beech  tree  ; and  I took  a moment  of  re- 
pose. This  ancient  castle,  gilt  by  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  stood  out  amongst  the  wood-crowned 
mountains,  which  threw  to  a distance  their  gigantic 
and  fantastic  shadows.  It  presented  to  the  painter  a 
most  picturesque  and  most  beautiful  landscape.  I 
took  a sheet  of  paper  from  my  portfolio,  and  began  to 
take  a drawing  of  it, 

“ Soon,  however,  I was  obliged  to  abandon  this  dis- 
traction of  my  cares.  The  setting  of  the  sun,  the  si- 
lence of  this  solitary  forest,  and  the  approach  of  night, 
for  the  stars  were  already  shining  in  the  sky,  all  filled 
my  soul  with  melancholy  and  with  sadness.  A feel- 
ing of  my  loneliness  overcame  me.  *Alas!*  I said, 

already  has  the  night  spread  its  sombre  shades,  and 
I know  not  where  to  lodge.  For  many  leagues  around 
me,  I do  not  know  a single  person  ; and,  for  the  fu- 
ture, I shall  live  only  amongst  strangers.  My  worthy 
adopted  father,  from  whom  I had  never  been  separa- 
ated  an  entire  day,  is  now  very  old,  and  perhaps,  alas ! 
I may  never  see  his  gentle  and  venerable  figure  any 
more.  And  my  good  parents,  I scarcely  knew  them. 
I have  no  other  recollection  of  my  father  than  the  re- 
membrance of  his  death,  and  of  my  mother  than  that 
of  her  black  mourning  garments  and  her  eyes  red  with 
weeping. 

“These  thoughts  pressed  heavily  upon  me,  and 
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moved  me  deeply.  I took  the  gold  ring  which  tlie 
good  clergyman  had  given  me.  ‘ My  God !’  I said, 
• this  ring  came  from  my  parents.  It  is  the  only  he- 
ritage that  Hhave  received  from  them.  Poor  orphan  t 
These  three  little  letters  are  the  initials  of  the  dear 
names  of  my  father  or  my  mother,  and  I am  not  able 
to  tell  what  that  name  is.  This  ring  was  evidently 
worn  by  my  father,  who  has  for  a long  time  rested  in 
the  tomb,  or  by  my  mother,  who  perhaps  is  still  liv- 
ing. Yes ; perhaps  she  still  lives ; and  who  knows 
but  that  she  inhabits  some  place  here,  in  the  country 
through  which  I am  passing  ?’ 

“ These  thoughts  pierced  me  to  the  heart.  A min- 
gled emotion  of  deep  sadness  and  holy  hope  filled  my 
bosom.  I fell  upon  my  knees.  I joined  my  hands ; 
and,  lifting  my  eyes  with  fervour  towards  heaven,  I 
said,  ‘ My  God ! Thou  alone  art  able  to  cause  me  to 
find  her  again.  Perhaps  Thou  has  not  undesignedly 
left  this  ring  in  my  hands  ; and  these  letters  that  are 
engraved  upon  it  may,  with  thine  assistance,  at  length 
restore  to  me  my  affectionate  mother.  Oh ! what  joy 
would  she  feel,  if  she  could  press  me  in  her  arms,  now 
a young  man ; and  what  happiness  would  it  give  me 
to  contemplate  her  gentle  and  benevolent  countenance, 
to  be  able  to  thank  her  for  all  that  she  has  done  for 
me,  since  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  acknowledge  the 
love  that  she  bore  towards  me,  and  the  blessing  of  life 
that  I owe  to  her.  How  sweet  and  how  great  a hap- 
piness I should  feel,  in  now  being  able  to  prove  all  my 
affection,  and  to  become  the  stay  and  support  of  her 
old  age!  0 my  God ! the  Father  of  the  widows  and 
orphans,  hear  the  humble  prayer  of  an  abandoned 
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child.  Vouchsafe,  if  Thou  hast  preserved  my  mother 
to  me,  vouchsafe  to  conduct  me  to  her  arms  !* 

“After  having  thus  prayed,  I was  contemplating  the 
blue  sky,  through  the  foliage  of  the  beech  tree,  when  I 
suddenly  heard  a slight  noise  in  the  neighbouring 
bushes.  I approached,  and  I perceived  the  lamb.  The 
letters  of  gold  which  shone,  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  upon  its  scarlet  collar,  struck  my  eyes. 
An  unspeakable  and  extraordinary  sensation,  the  ef- 
fect of  a fantastic  vision,  pervaded  my  entire  being.  I 
was  as  though  I had  been  illuminated  by  a ray  from 
heaven ; and  the  letters  shone  as  if  a flash  of  light- 
ning from  on  high  had  given  them  their  sudden  brilli- 
ancy. I believe  that  God  was,  at  that  moment,  mani- 
festing his  almightness ; and  that  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  which  surrounded  me,  trembled  with  veneration 
for  Him.  I experienced  an  internal  feeling  which 
said  to  me,  ‘Your  prayer  is  granted.’  And  so,  in 
fact,  it  was.  I was  not  deceived ; for  there  immediate- 
ly appeared  to  me,  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  my  sis- 
ter, in  her  white  garments,  and  she  told  me,  for 
the  first  time,  the  dear  name  of  my  mother.  It  is 
thus,  my  good  mother,  that  God  has  restored  you  to 
my  love,  and  has  cast  me  into  your  arms,  my  dear  sis- 
ter !” 

“Yes  j it  is  so.  0 my  children,”  said  Madame  de 
Waldheim,  enfolding  them  in  her  arms,  “He  has 
again  re-united  all  us  three.  He  took  you,  dear 
Charles,  a feeble  infant,  from  your  mother;  and  He 
confided  you  to  a noble  and  worthy  man,  who,  animat- 
ed by  a most  rare  feeling  of  humanity,  has  given  you 
an  education  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
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me  to  furnish  you  with, — me,  a poor  woman,  an  aban- 
doned widow.  I recover  you,  a fine  handsome  youth  j 
and  God  has  changed  into  tears  of  joy,  the  tears  of  grie  f 
and  of  regret  that  I shed  on  losing  you.  Yes ; God 
has  done  all  things  well.  He  has  directed  every  thing 
by  his  wisdom  and  his  love.  0 my  dear  children,  let 
us,  with  devout  humility,  and  from  the  depths  of  our 
souls,  thank  him  for  all  his  blessings,  and  his  divine 
providence.” 

They  all  three  remained,  for  a long  time,  silent  and 
filled  with  emotion.  Their  hearts  conversed  with  God 
alone.  Eosalie  and  Christine  partook  of  their  emotion. 
With  their  hands  joined  together,  and  their  eyes  full 
of  tears,  they  scarcely  breathed,  they  were  so  deeply 
penetrated  with  a profound  respect  for  the  decrees  of 
Providence. 

**What  joy,”  said  Charles,  at  length,  “will  the 
generous  old  man,  my  second  father,  experience,  when 
he  hears  of  our  wonderful  and  unexpected  re-union ! 
This  very  night  I must  announce  to  him  the  happy 
intelligence.” 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Charles  ascended  to  his 
chamber ; and  yet  he  did  not  feel  any  need  of  sleep. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  lie  down.  He  seated  him- 
self  at  a desk  he  found  there,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
worthy  clergyman,  his  adopted  father,  with  so  much 
happiness  and  enthusiasm,  that  he  was  still  writing 
when  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  began  to  penetrate 
the  panes  of  the  windows,  and  to  make  his  candle  grow 
pale. 
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CHAPTEE  VIIL 

THE  GOOD  CLEBGYMAW. 

Chables  lived  in  the  castle  of  hid  ancestors,  as  happily 
as  if  he  had  been  in  paradise.  The  more  he  became 
acquainted  with  his  mother,  the  more  affection  he  felt 
for  her.  It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  his  sister, 
whom  he  learned,  from  day  to  day,  to  cherish  more 
tenderly,  she  was  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  so  obliging. 
His  arrival  at  Waldheim  was  the  cause  of  a new  in- 
crease of  happiness  and  of  well-being  to  the  family. 
Their  castle,  which  had  formerly  been  the  property  of 
his  father,  had  only  being  accorded  to  his  mother,  as 
her  dowry;  but  now  it  reverted  to  Charles  as  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance;  and  the  newly  recovered  son  of 
Madame  de  Waldheim  would  in  future  regard  the  sur- 
rounding hamlets  as  part  of  his  property,  and  their 
inhabitants  as  some  of  his  subjects.  His  mother  con- 
ducted him,  full  of  joy,  through  all  parts  of  the  castle, 
and  showed  him  all  their  dependencies  and  all  the 
neighbourhood.  She  pointed  out  all  the  property  that 
belonged  to  him ; and  she  conversed  with  him,  for  a 
long  time , on  the  high  and  holy  mission  to  which  he 
was  called,  that  of  promoting  the  happiness  and  of 
being  a father  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  little 
village. 

In  the  midst  of  conversations  like  these,  one  day, 
Madame  de  Waldheim,  Charles  and  Emily,  were  seat, 
ed,  after  noon,  on  a bench  of  pine  wood,  placed  near 
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a rustic  table,  without  the  court  yard  of  the  castle,  in 
a place  that  was  carefully  covered  with  turf,  and  shad- 
ed by  two  fine  chestnut  trees.  Suddenly,  they  saw 
approaching  them  a fine  old  man,  with  white  hair,  and 
wholly  habited  in  black.  He  held  a walking,  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  carried  a three-cornered  hat  under  his 
arm.  “ Great  God ! my  adopted  father  !”  exclaimed 

Charles,  running  towards  him,  with  open  arms. 
“ Is  it  possible  that  it  can  be  you  ? How  have  you 
come  here  ?’* 

Dear  Charles,  my  beloved  son !”  said  the  clergy 
man,  **  as  soon  as  I received  your  letter,  I determined 
to  undertake  the  journey,  notwithstanding  my  ad- 
vanced age.  I believe  that  my  presence  here  will  be 
useful  and  even  necessary.  Besides,  I was  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mother  and  sister  of 
my  Charles,  and  of  witnessing  the  joy  that  God  had 
accorded  to  you  all  three.  I wished  to  partake  of  it, 
not  at  the  distance  where  I was,  but  the  scene  of  the 
occurrence, — at  the  castle  of  Waldheim.”  Charles 
fell  upon  the  neck  of  the  venerable  clergyman;  and 
Madame  de  Waldheim,  as  well  as  Emily,  were  unable 
to  find  words  to  give  expression  to  all  their  grati- 
tude. 

The  old  man,  fatigued  with  ascending  the  moun- 
tains, seated  himself  near  them,  on  the  bench.  Ma- 
dame de  Waldheim  ofiered  him  some  refreshments; 
but  the  good  clergyman  had  not,  at  that  moment,  any 
desire  either  to  drink  or  to  eat.  Hs  was  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  object  of  his  journey.  He  immediately 
began  to  speak,  somewhat  at  large,  of  the  incredible 
means  employed  by  God  for  the  exercise  of  his  bencfi- 
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ecnce  and  h\s  solicitude.  He  then  enlarged  upon  that 
which  He  had  done  for  Charles,  now  become  a nohl^ 
man  of  the  country,  a worthy  descendant  of  the  fami- 
ly  of  Waldheim.  He  also  discoursed,  for  a long 
time,  upon  that  which  Charles  had  still  to  learn,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  the  wise  and  good  father 
of  his  future  subjects. 

During  this  time,  Eosalie  and  her  daughter  arrived, 
as  was  usual  \ and  Madame  de  "W aldheim  introduced 
them  both  to  the  clergyman.  " See,  Mr.  Clergyman,’* 
said  she,  "see  the  excellent  girl  who,  with  her  lamb, 
has  made  us  so  dear  and  so  precious  a gift;  and  see 
her  mother,  who  embroidered  upon  the  collar  the  three 
letters,  the  incontestable  source  of  our  happiness." 
The  good  clergyman  was  delighted  with  seeing  Eosa- 
lie and  Christine,  whom  he  welcomed  with  the  great- 
est cordiality* 

Madame  de  Waldheim  requested  Eosalie  to  bring 
to  them,  under  the  chestnut  tree,  tea,  with  bread  and 
butter,  wine  and  fruit.  Emily  and  Christine,  on  their 
part,  ran  off  to  search  for  the  little  lamb,  which  was 
charming  to  look  upon.  They  ornamented  it  with  a 
crown  of  fresh  and  green  leaves,  intermingled  with 
roses.  They  put  on  its  red  collar  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  led  it  to  the  clergyman.  The  good  old  man 
contemplated  it  with  pious  joy.  He  caressed  it  affec- 
tionately, and  said  to  Madame  de  Waldheim  and  to 
Emily, — "You  have  made  me  acquainted  with  two  es- 
timable persons,  whom  God  has  employed  in  order 
that  he  might  give  you  happiness.  You  have  not  even 
forgotten  this  innocent  lamb,  which  has  contributed 
BO  largely  to  this  result.  How,  I wish  also  to  make 
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you  acquainted  with  him  who  was  chosen,  by  God,  ko 
prepare  this  happy  event  for  you,  and  to  do  all  that 
man  could  do,  towards  preserving  the  object  of  your 
felicity.  I am  about  to  speak  of  the  brave  soldier 
who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
the  Rhine,  and  brought  our  dear  Charles,  a little  and 
fragile  child,  from  the  waves  which  threatened  to  in- 
gulf him  for  ever.  This  brave  man  has,  since  that 

time,  experienced  many  misfortunes.  He  has  been  in 
many  campaigns,  has  suffered  a thousand  reverses,  has 
undergone  unheard-of  privations,  and  at  last  was  dan- 
gerously wounded,  and  placed  upon  a waggon,  that  he 
might  be  conveyed  to  a distance.  On  arriving  at  the 
gate  of  a little  city,  on  the  banks  of  a river,  they  pass- 
ed the  house  of  an  honest  dyer. 

"The  brave  soldier  had  formerly  lodged  in  that 
house,  and  had  been  able  to  preserve  it  from  the  vio- 
lence of  some  soldiers  by  whom  it  was  attacked.  He 
had  thus  averted  from  his  host  certain  loss  and  proba- 
ble destruction.  The  dyer  was  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dow, and  perceived,  amongst  the  crowd  of  wounded,  his 
generous  liberator  who  was  writhing  upon  the  waggon, 
with  his  eyes  turned  towards  him.  The  worthy  man 
immediately  ran  out  of  the  house,  and  requested  the 
officer  who  conducted  the  party,  to  leave  with  him  the 
poor  dying  man.  The  surgeon  was  appealed  to ; and 
on  his  declaration  that  the  condition  of  the  unhappy 
man  was  such  that  he  was  not  likely,  with  many 
others,  to  reach  the  hospital,  the  officers  permitted 
him  to  be  carried  into  the  house  of  the  benevolent 
dyer,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  at  least  some 
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solace  and  consolations  in  the  sorrow  of  his  last  mo« 
ments. 

**  Every  imaginable  care  that  could  be  inspired  by  a 
lively  feeling  of  gratitude  and  by  the  deepest  commis* 
eration  was  lavished  upon  the  poor  soldier.  These 
generous  attentions,  the  repose  that  he  enjoyed,  and 
the  interest  that  was  shown  in  his  welfare,  so  mitigat- 
ed and  relieved  his  sufferings,  that,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, he  was  restored  to  health.  He  remained, 
however,  so  feeble,  that  he  was  not  able  to  continue 
his  journey,  nor  was  he  able  to  employ  himself  in 
any  occupation,  however  light  might  be  the  labour. 
The  dyer,  a rich  man,  and  without  any  near  relations, 
kept  him  at  his  house,  with  pleasure ; and  the  soldier, 
who  wrote  a beautiful  hand,  carried  on  his  correspond* 
ence,  and  kept  his  books  with  the  greatest  care  and 
the  most  punctual  exactness.  The  two  esteemed  each 
other  more  and  more,  and  lived  together  in  the  closest 
brotherhood. 

Soon,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  entirely 
changed.  Scarcely  had  the  brave  soldier  had  his  health 
re-established,  and  all  his  strength  restored,  when  the 
honest  dyer  died  suddenly.  Death  seized  him  after  so 
very  short  an  illness,  that  he  was  not  able,  which 
otherwise  he  certainly  would  have  done,  to  remember 
his  friend  in  his  will.  His  property  went  to  his  pa- 
rents. His  establishment  was  sold ; and  the  inhuman 
heirs  turned  away  the  brave  man,  empty-handed. 
Obliged  to  go  in  search  of  other  means  of  subsistence, 
and  not  being  able  to  serve  any  longer  in  the  army,  for 
he  was  crippled  in  the  left  arm,  he  resolved  to  rejoin 
his  regiment,  that  he  might  apply  for  his  discharge. 
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The  road  that  he  took  having  led  him  very  near  my 
village,  it  naturally  came  into  his  mind  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  child  that  he  had 
saved  from  the  water.  He  came  to  seek  me,  a few 
days  after  the  departure  of  Charles.  I felt  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  brave  warrior  once  more.  I 
kept  him  at  my  house,  and  instituted  inquiries  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  for  him  some  suitable  employ, 
ment. 

**  Soon  afterwards  I received  the  letter  from  Charles 
announcing  to  me  the  happiest  and  certainly  the  least 
expected  intelligence.  I considered  that  it  would  be 
important,  and  charitable  also,  that  I should  bring  the 
brave  man  with  me  j for,  in  the  first  place,  I thought 
that  his  testimony  would  not  appear  suspicious,  when 
he  should  tell  how,  on  such  a day,  in  such  a year,  he 
drew  out  of  the  waters  a little  boy,  about  four  years 
old,  with  the  small  parcel  in  which  were  the  clothes 
and  the  ring,  and  the  whole  of  which  he  confided  to 
me.  He  would  thus  add  to  the  evidence  that  Charles, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  been  supposed  to  be  drowned, 
is  really  the  son  of  the  noble  lady  of  Waldheim.  And 
then,  I was  in  hopes  that  Charles  would  not  show 
himself  ungrateful  towards  his  deliverer;  and  that 
brave  man,  who  is  not  only  skilled  in  accounts  and 
book-keeping  but  also  as  a game-keeper,  might  be 
usefully  employed  by  the  powerful  lord  of  Waldheim, 
in  the  perservation  and  protection  of  his  property.** 

“But  where  is  he?  Where  is  he?”  exclaimed  at 
once,  and  as  with  one  voice,  Madame  de  Waldheim, 
Charles,  and  Emily. 

The  clergyman  turned,  and  made  a sign  for  a man 
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to  approach.  He  was  decently  clothed,  and  had  been 
concealed  in  a hollow.  The  clergyman  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  placing  him  before  the  lady,  said,  **  See 
the  good,  honest,  and  generous  John  West.” 

“John  West!”  exclaimed  poor  Rosalie,  almost  be- 
side herself.  “ Heavens  ! It  is  my  husband !”  She 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  embraced  him,  trem- 
bling and  palpitating  with  joy. 

They  were  all  oveijoyed  at  this  new  manifestation 
of  the  providence  of  God.  West,  however,  stood  like 
one  petrified.  It  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to 
comprehend  the  happiness  that  had  befallen  him ; and 
at  length  he  burst  into  a torrent  of  tears.  Rosalie, 
intoxicated  with  joy,  said  to  her  daughter,  “ O Chris- 
tine! It  is  your  father!  Embrace  him!”  Christine, 
who  had  stood  motionless,  with  her  hands  joined  to- 
gether, approached  him;  and  West,  almost  suffocated 
with  tears  of  joy,  elapsed  her  in  his  paternal  embrace. 
All  the  three  then  tasted  the  same  happiness  that  had 
been  experienced,  a few  days  before,  by  Madame  de 
Waldheim,  Charles,  and  Emily. 

After  having  recovered  from  their  first  emotions, 
Charles  came  forward,  and  thanked  the  preserver  of 
his  life,  with  expressions  of  the  deepest  gratitude. 

Madame  de  Waldheim  and  Emily  held  out  their 
hands  to  him,  with  the  kindest  feelings,  and  also 
thanked  him,  with  expressions  of  gratitude  and  of 
commendation.  “Dear  West,”  said  the  lady,  “you 
and  your  wife  and  your  daughter  will  for  the  future 
be  of  our  family,  and  you  will  not  quit  us  any  more. 
You  shall  have  apartments  in  the  castle;  and  if,  as  p 
hope,  my  property  is  restored  to  me,  I will  make  your 
lot  such  that  you  shall  have  reason  to  be  contented.” 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

GENERAL  REJOICING  IN  THE  VILLAGE. 

Madame  de  Waldheim  did  not  wish  that  any  one 
should  know,  immediately,  that  the  young  stranger 
who  was  staying  at  the  castle,  was  her  son,  for  she 
was  desirous,  at  least  for  some  days,  to  enjoy  her  hap- 
piness alone  and  in  secret.  The  coachman,  however, 
who  had  driven  the  clergyman  in  his  carriage,  and 
who  had  put  up  his  horse  at  the  village  inn,  divulged 
the  fact.  In  the  evening,  when  he  was  cleaning  his 
carriage  and  rubbing  down  his  horse,  he  was  accosted 
by  many  of  the  villagers,  who  were  coming  from  work, 
and  who  asked  him  to  whom  the  carriage  belonged  ; 
for  it  was  a rare  and  curious  thing  to  see  a foreign 
carriage  in  the  village,  and  its  appearance  made  quite 
an  epoch.  The  coachman  said,  “ I have  brought  here 
the  clergyman  who  has  brought  up  your  young  lord,” 
"Howl”  cried  the  people ; " he  was  drowned  when  he 
was  but  a child !”  "No,”  replied  the  coachman;  "he 
is  living.  He  is  above  there,  in  the  castle.  He  was 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  saved  by  a man  who  has 
accompanied  the  clergyman  hither,  and  but  for  whom 
he  would  certainly  have  perished.  I ’am  the  domestic 
of  the  clergyman;  and  I have  often  attended  your 
young  lord,  while  he  rode  over  the  fields  and  the  mea- 
dows, upon  this  old  horse.  Charles  is  a very  virtuous 
and  very  good  young  man;  and  he  always  made  much 
of  me,  bis  old  John.  You  will  have  the  happiness 
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of  seeing  him,  and  living  under  him ; and  he  will  en-’ 
deavour  to  rule  over  you  well.” 

The  news  that  the  Baron  Charles,  bom  atthecastlr 
and  baptized  at  the  parish  church  of  Waldheim,  hu- 
whose  parents  had  taken  him  away  some  months  after 
his  birth,  and  who  for  a long  time  had  been  believed 
to  be  dead,  was  found  again,  immediately  spread 
throughout  the  village.  All  the  inhabitants,  high 
and  low,  young  and  old,  ran  to  the  castle.  When 
they  arrived  there,  and  saw  their  superiors  seated  up- 
on a bench  under  a beech  tree,  they  kept  themselves 
at  a distance.  Soon,  however,  a large  crowd  of  vil- 
lagers was  collected,  but  without  the  company  of  the 
castle  taking  any  notice  of  it ; so  much  were  they  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  happiness. 

Madame  de  Waldheim  was  the  first  to  perceive 
them ; and  she  said,  “ What  do  all  these  people  want 
with  us  ?”  The  cook,  who  was  then,  for  the  second 
time,  bringing  hot  water  for  the  tea,  replied,  “ These 
persons  are  desirous  to  see  our  young  lord.  They 
have  only  this  instant  learned  that  he  was  here.” 

The  good  clergyman  exclaimed,  “ It  is  very  good. 
Their  coming  here  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Permit 
me,  noble  lady,  to  present  to  these  good  people,  my 
adopted  son,  as  their  good  lord  ; and  let  me  address  a 
few  words  to  them.”  The  venerable  old  man,  full  of 
emotion,  removed  from  his  white  head  his  cap  of  black 
satin,  and  advanced  a few  paces.  Then,  raising  to 
heaven  his  eyes,  which  were  full  of  tears,  he  began  to 
speak,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  devotion  and  of 

joys 

“You,  young  and  old,  fathers  and  mothers,  men 
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and  women,  approaeli  and  listen  to  a narration  of  the 
happiness  which  God  has  reserved  for  your  noble  lord, 
as  well  as  for  you. 

“ God,  without  whose  will  not  a single  bird  can  fly 
over  our  roofs,  and  who  counts  the  very  hairs  of  our 
heads,  is  wonderful  in  his  ways,  and  conducts  every 
thing  with  wisdom, 

“He,  the  God  of  the  widows  and  the  orphans, 
the  Father  of  all  the  unhappy  and  all  the  afflicted,  often 
vouchsafes,  by  his  miracles,  to  make  us  touch  the  fin- 
ger, and  see  the  eye,  of  his  grandeur  and  his  power. 
He  leaves  not  without  recompense  the  most  trifling 
act  of  kindness ; and  his  wisdom  often  accords  that 
recompense  even  upon  this  earth.” 

The  good  clergyman  then  related  the  circumstances, 
even  the  most  minute,  of  the  history  of  Charles, 
which  was  yet  unknown  to  his  auditors ; and  then  he 
proceeded. 

**  See  how  God  has  recognized  the  charitable  gener- 
osity of  your  noble  lady,  towards  the  poor  and  sick 
Eosalie,  who  believed  herself  to  be  a widow,  and  who 
mourned  for  her  husband.  The  reward  of  her  benevo- 
lence has  been  great ; and  God  has  provided  that  it 
should  come  to  her  by  means  of  Christine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eosalie.  God  has  bestowed  upon  them  the 
greatest  joy  they  could  possibly  have  experienced ; for 
he  has  restored  a husband  to  one,  and  a beloved  son 
to  the  other. 

“God  has  recompensed,  in  a signal  manner,  the 
young  Emily,  for  her  generous  pity  for  the  poor  little 
girl,  and  for  that  benevolent  kindness  which  pride  did 
not  prevent  her  from  bestowing.  She  loved  the  poor 
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Christine  with  as  much  sincerity  and  affection  as  if  she 
had  been  her  sister;  and  God,  in  return,  has  sent  her 
the  greatest  and  the  purest  joy,  in  restoring  to  her 
her  well-beloved  brother. 

**  God  has  not  left  the  poor  Rosalie  without  a re- 
compense for  having  supported,  so  patiently,  the  sor- 
rows and  the  privations  of  her  sickness  and  her  misery; 
and  for  having  so  well  brought  up  her  daughter,  whom 
she  had  accustomed  to  probity,  to  gratitude,  to  work, 
to  modesty,  and  to  all  the  other  virtues.  This  good 
education  has  already  produced  the  sweetest  fruits 
for  her  mother,  in  changing  her  sorrow  into  joy. 

And  finally,  God  has  amply  recompensed  Chris- 
tine for  her  pity  for  a strayed  lamb,  her  affection  and 
her  obedience  to  her  mother,  for  the  honesty  with 
which  she  hastened  to  restore  the  little  lamb,  and  for 
the  gratitude  with  which  she  offered  it  to  Emily.  All 
those  qualities  acquired  for  her  an  interest  and  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  your  noble  lady,  and  were  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  recovery  of  her  father,  and 
thereby  obtaining  a happiness  which  all  the  treasures 
of  the  world  could  not  replace. 

"With  what  miraculous  care  has  God  conducted 
your  young  lord  to  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  for 
so  long  a time  believed  him  to  be  dead ! And  bow  has 
He  rewarded  his  obedience,  his  industry,  his  good 
conduct,  and  the  love  which  he  ,bore,  from  his  most 
tender  infancy,  for  an  unknown  mother ! And,  finally, 
how  has  he  blessed  and  granted  the  pious  and  fer- 
vent prayer  which  he  addressed  to  Him  in  the  forest  I 

"With  what  magnificence  He  has,  at  length,  recom- 
pensed the  generous  conduct  of  this  brave  warrior! 
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This  man,  full  of  generous  compassion,  plunged  in- 
to the  waves,  that  he  might  save,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  this  child  of  a poor  and  sorrowful  widow.  God 
has  had  mercy  upon  the  widow  and  her  son.  He  has 
removed  them  from  a condition  of  want  and  grief  j and 
in  bringing  the  brave  West  to  the  mother  and  child, 
has  caused  him  to  experience  an  ineffable  happiness 
which  he  could  not  have  expected.  Now,  this  happy 
family  will  see  bright  and  happy  days ; and  the  time 
of  misery  and  misfortune  will  be  effaced  for  ever ! 

“And  all  this  course  of  events  God  has  made  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  lamb,  the  image  of  innocence,  white  as 
a lily  and  ornamented  with  roses.  God  permitted  the 
lamb  to  stray.  He  caused  Christine  to  find  it  and 
have  pity  upon  it.  He  filled  with  generosity  the  heart 
of  the  good  farmer  who  presented  it  to  her.  He  gave 
to  Christine  and  her  mother  the  idea  of  offering  the 
lamb  to  Emily.  He  conducted  the  lamb  towards  the 
young  traveller,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  the  love 
of  his  mother.  And  finally,  by  means  of  this  lamb. 
He  has  restored  to  them  all  their  property,  and  has 
contributed  greatly  to  your  happiness,  ye  inhabitants 
of  Waldheim;  for  I can  assure  you  that  Charles  is  a 
noble  and  benevolent  young  man.  He  fears  God  and 
loves  mankind.  He  will  be  a good  and  generous  lord 
to  you  and  your  children. 

“ And  is  it  possible  that  God,  who  has  just  shown 
his  mercy,  his  power,  and  his  care,  by  the  means  of  a 
lamb,  should  abandon  you  yourselves  ? Oh ! no.  He 
carries  you  all  in  his  heart,  with  more  love  and  com- 
miseration than  Christine  possessed  when  she  took 
•pity  upon  the  lamb. 
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**  0 my  good  friends ! how  can  a servant  of  the  gos- 
pel ever,  for  the  future,  look  upon  a lamb,  without 
immediately  calling  to  mind  Him  who  came  as  an  in. 
nocent  lamb,  that  He  might  be  a faithful  Eedeemer, 
and  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  ? Yes; 
He  whose  humble  servant  I am,  and  whose  holy  gos- 
pel I preach,  is  the  eternal  and  faithful  Shepherd  of 
you  all.  He  knows  all  his  flock.  He  calls  every  one 
of  his  sheep  by  its  name.  Hs  speaks  to  them  with  a 
voice  the  most  gentle.  He  guides  them  most  benig- 
nantly  with  his  crook.  He  watches  over  them,  and 
preserves  them  from  all  accidents.  He  searches  for 
those  that  have  strayed;  and  he  desires  to  gather  them 
all  together  in  the  fold  of  his  paradise.  Eepose  your- 
selves, therefore,  upon  Him,  with  all  your  heart. 

“Hearken  to  his  voice,  and  obey  Him.  Do  all  the 
good  that  you  are  able  to  do ; for,  behold,  God  takes 
an  interest  in  all  your  actions ; and  he  seeks  to  render 
you  happy,  one  as  well  as  another,  by  his  blessing  and 
his  salvation.  If,  for  example,  your  noble  lady  had 
not  shown  herself  so  benevolent  and  generous  towards 
the  poor  sick  Eosalie ; if  Emily  had  not  shown  herself 
so  good  towards  Christine;  if  she  had  not  made  her 
little  presents;  if  Christine  had  not  been  grateful,  and 
had  not,  in  her  turn,  given  her  lamb  to  Emily;  if  the 
mother  of  Christine  had  not  embroidered  this  beauti- 
ful collar ; if  Charles  had  not  vowed  so  constant  and 
so  filial  an  aflFection  for  his  mother ; if  he  had  not  been 
on  bis  journey;  if  he  had  not  prayed  in  the  forest; 
none  of  all  these  things  that  cause  us  so  much  wonder 
would  have  happened,  and  this  day  would  not  have 
been  a day  of  happiness  and  joy  for  us  aU.  It  is  thus 
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that  the  least  good  action  that  we  do,  always  draws 
down  blessings  either  upon  ourselves  or  upon  others. 
Good  actions  are  pearls  which  God  will  never  allow  to 
be  scattered,  but  gathers  together  upon  a string. 
Benefits  are  rings  of  gold,  which  he  collects  together, 
and  of  which  he  forms  a handsome  and  valuable 
chain. 

“But  you,  my  dear  children,”  continued  the  clergy, 
man,  turning  towards  the  younger  part  of  his  auditory, 
^*^you,  the  biggest,  who  have  been  listening  to  me  with 
attention,  and  you,  the  lesser  ones,  who  have  been  only 
looking  at  the  little  white  lamb,  may  God  bless  you  all ! 
May  He  permit  you  to  remain  always  as  innocent,  as 
patient,  as  gentle  as  a lamb,  even  when  you  shall  fall, 
like  a poor  lamb,  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked  and  the 
impure ! May  He  who  has  given  his  life  for  his  flock, 
carry  you  in  his  arms  and  in  his  heart ! May  He  take 
you  under  his  protection  when  the  hungry  wolf  of 
crime  and  of  impurity  shall  threaten  you!  You,  young 
children,  you  are  all  sheep  of  his  flock;  and  He  will 
never  allow  you  to  be  snatched  out  of  his  arms  !” 

Thus  spoke  the  good  clergyman.  His  benevolent 
countenance  was  illuminated  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun ; and  his  hair,  as  white  as  the  snow  upon 
the  mountains,  shone  in  the  departing  glimmerings  of 
that  luminary.  He  stood  there,  radiant,  with  his  eyes 
full  of  tears,  and  turned  towards  heaven,  and  all  those 
who  heard  him,  wept  with  him ; feelingin  their  hearts, 
what  solaced  them  as  the  dew  refreshes  the  flowers  of 
the  valley,  a new  and  a more  living  confidence  in 
God,  who  does  all  things  well.  The  good  peasants 
returned  to  their  homes,  deeply  moved,  and  full  of 
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good  and  pious  resolution.  ‘‘It  was  beautiful!”  they 
said  one  to  another,  on  their  way ; and  so  general  a 
rejoicing  had  never  before  been  experienced  in  that 
village. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CniLDKEN’s  FESTIVAL. 

Madame  db  Waldheim  accompanied  Charles  to 
the  capital,  and  presented  him  to  the  prince,  to  whom 
she  related  how  she  had  found  him  again,  and  from 
whom  she  requested  the  restoration  of  his  property 
to  her  son.  The  good  clergyman  and  the  brave  West 
accompanied  them,  that  they  might  be  able  to  bear 
their  testimony,  if  necessary,  to  the  truth  of  her 
statement,  and  to  prove  that  Charles  was  really  the 
son  of  the  Lord  de  Waldheim.  The  prince  heard  her 
narrative  with  interest,  and  found  that  the  claim  and 
the  prayer  of  the  widow  was  just.  He  then  ordered 
that  his  property  should  be  restored  to  the  young 
man,  with  the  condition  that  Madame  de  Waldheim 
should  have  the  management  of  it  until  Charles 
should  have  attained  his  majority. 

Madame  de  Waldheim  returned  to  the  castle,  happy 
and  satisfied;  and  she  brought  with  her  all  the  com- 
panions of  her  journey.  Some  days  afterwards,  the 
venerable  clergyman  returned  to  his  living  and  his 
flock.  He  was  accompanied  by  tears  of  gratitude 
and  blessings  from  Madame  de  Waldheim,  and 
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Cuarlos,  and  Emily.  Cliarles  took  care  of  tha 
Bchool,  which  he  richly  endowed,  and  which  ho 
provided  for,  even  to  the  minutest  details.  West,  on 
his  part,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  his  dischar^^e, 
was  invested,  by  Madame  de  Waldheim,  with  the 
general  superintendence  of  her  property;  and  she  con- 
fided to  him,  besides,  as  a man  who  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  forest  business,  the  control  and 
superintendence  of  all  the  waters  and  the  woods  that 
were  comprised  within  her  extensive  estates. 

After  Charles  had  completed  his  studies,  he  travel- 
led for  some  time,  which  added  considerably  to  his 
experience  and  information.  He  then  returned,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  control  and  management  of  his 
property.  One  evening,  he  was  seated  on  an  oaken 
bench,  before  the  gate  of  the  castle,  with  his  mother 
and  Emily,  who  had  grown  up  to  be  a beautiful  and 
graceful  young  lady.  It  was  just  at  the  time  that  the 
flocks,  which  Madame  de  Waldheim  had  considerably 
increased,  were  returning  from  pasture.  The  little 
lamb  was  in  the  flock,  but  it  had  always  been  consid- 
ered the  property  of  Emily.  Charles  and  his  sister 
were  employed  in  counting  the  sheep.  “ Well,  my 
children,”  said  Madame  de  Waldheim,  when  they  had 
finished;  “our  flocks  are  very  considerable  and  nu- 
merous; and  you  are  now  able  to  give  a free  course 
to  your  gratitude,  on  the  principles  in  which  I have 
brought  you  up.  To-morrow,  it  will  be  a year,  my 
dear  children,  since  God  gratified  us,  you  and  me,  by 
means  of  the  little  lamb,  with  an  unspeakable  hap- 
piness, in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  domains 
have  taken  a sincere  part.  Let  this  anniversary  be- 
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come  a day  of  rejoicing  for  our  village  and  the  sur. 
rounding  places.  Let  it  henceforth  be  a festival  for 
children,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  parents  shall 
take  an  equal  part.” 

Madame  de  Waldheim  thereupon  proceeded  to  the 
court-yard  of  the  castle,  with  Charles  and  Emily.  They 
selected  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  lambs,  and 
had  them  carefully  shut  up,  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
next  morning,  the  servants  of  the  castle  received  or- 
ders to  wash  them  thoroughly ; and  that  duty  was  so 
well  discharged,  that  they  were  white  and  beautiful 
to  admiration.  After  that,  Emily  and  Christine  had 
them  ornamented  with  red  ribbons. 

Madame  de  Waldheim  then  had  it  announced  to  all 
the  children  of  the  village  and  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  went  to  the  school  at  Waldheim,  that  they  should, 
without  fail,  appear  at  the  castle,  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  children,  boys  and  girls,  arrived 
with  smiling  faces,  and  dressed  in  their  best  clothes. 
In  about  an  hour  they  were  all  assembled  before  the 
gate  of  the  castle,  waiting  with  impatience  till  it 
should  be  opened,  and  at  the  time  appointed  they 
were  introduced  into  the  court-yard.  What  was  their 
surprise  to  see  the  court-yard  occupied  by  an  immense 
table,  covered  with  large  and  handsome  cakes,  shin- 
ing cups,  rows  of  pastry  and  confectionary,  and  hand- 
some baskets,  in  which  their  eager  eyes  could  espy  the 
tempting  colours  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums.  In  the 
midst  of  these  provisions,  there  wei’e  some  bottles  of 
blushing  hydromel,  a fragrant  beverage  made  of  water 
and  honey  fermented. 

The  children  seated  themselves  on  benches  round 
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tlie  table,  the  boys  on  one  side,  and  the  girls  on  the 
other ; and  the  provisions  which  had  been  prepared  fur 
their  refreshment  were  all  distributed  amongst  them, 
in  equal  portions  to  each.  The  most  lively  pleasuro 
shone  on  their  happy  countenances.  They  all  ate 
with  a good  appetite ; and  they  did  not  forget,  witli 
glasses  of  hydromel  in  their  hands,  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  noble  lady,  and  of  Charles  and  Emily, 

When  the  repast  was  finished,  they  heard,  all  of 
a sudden,  the  joyful  sounds  of  the  pipe;  and  the  sons 
of  the  shepherd  arrived  in  the  court-yard,  to  the 
sound  of  that  rustic  music.  They  were  followed  by  ^ 
fine  and  handsome  flock  of  lambs;  the  old  shepherd 
closing  the  procession.  The  children,  all  full  of  delight, 
exclaimed,  “Oh!  how  beautiful  it  is!  We  have  never 
before  seen  such  lovely  lambs,  and  so  white,  and 
ornamented,  like  these,  with  red  ribbons !”  But  how 
greatly  was  their  surprise  increased,  when  they  were 
informed  that  the  lambs  were  intended  for  them; 
and  that  the  children  of  every  family  were  to  receive 
one ! 

Madame  de  Waldheim,  in  order  to  effect  the  dis. 
tribution  of  them  without  partiality,  wished  that  it 
should  take  place  by  lot.  Every  lamb  had  a little 
label  attached  to  its  neck ; and  numbers  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  lambs,  were  deposited  in  a large 
earthenware  vase.  Each  child  came  successively,  in 
its  turn,  to  draw  one;  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
pipes  were  played,  and  continued  playing  until  the 
lamb  that  bore  the  number  which  was  drawn,  was 
found. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  ardour  of  the  children 
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iiTiA  the  lively  anxiety  which  beamed  in  their  eyes^ 
«hen  they  drew  the  numbers;  the  impatience  which 
they  manifested  to  know  which  lamb  had  fallen  to 
their  lot,  and  the  pleasure  which  they  experienced  when 
they  were  delivered  to  them.  The  court  yard  of  the 
castle  resounded  with  their  acclamations.  When 
the  sheep  had  all  been  distributed,  the  children  de- 
scended to  the  village,  having  at  their  head  the  sons 
of  the  shepherd,  the  strains  of  whose  pipe  were  heard 
to  a great  distance.  Their  sheep  followed  them,  and 
the  old  shepherd  closed  the  procession,  as  he  did  on 
their  entrance. 

They  marched  through  the  village  in  triumph. 
When  the  inhabitants  heard  the  sound  of  thep  pe,  and 
the  joyful  shouts  of  the  children,  and  when  they  saw 
the  lambs  ornamented  with  ribbons,  they  were  greatly 
astonished,  and  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it;  but 
wlien  they  were  informed  that  their  lord  had  thus 
gratified  their  children,  their  joy  was  unbounded;  and 
many  of  the  parents  shed  tears  of  affection,  at  the 
generous  kindness  of  their  honoured  master. 

Amongst  the  families  where  none  of  the  children 
attended  the  school,  Madame  de  W aldheim  also  dis- 
tributed lambs;  and  she  gave  ten  to  the  good  peasant 
who  had  so  generously  received  Rosalie  into  his 
house.  She  did  not  foVget  the  worthy  farmer  and  his 
wife,  at  Oak  farm,  who  had  made  Christine  a present 
•of  the  little  lamb  and  some  victuals;  but  as  these  peo- 
ple were  rich,  and  had  a great  number  of  flocks,  she 
invited  them  to  dine  at  the  castle,  on  the  following 
Sunday.  The  farmer  often  repeated  that  he  was  more 
sensible  of  that  honour,  than  if  the  lady  had  given  him 
a hundred  sheep. 
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The  next  morning,  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families  attended  at  the  castle,  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes,  to  thank  their  benevolent  lord  for  all  his 
bounties.  Then  Charles  addressed  them,  and  said, 
'"My  good  people,  you  know  that,  one  day,  I was 
travelling  in  this  neighbourhood,  a poor  young  man, 
having  no  other  support  and  no  other  fortune  than  my 
walking  stick.  It  was  by  means  of  a lamb  that  God 
enabled  me  to'  recover  the  inheritance  of  my  father, 
and  that  he  permitted  me  to  become  the  happy  lord 
of  so  worthy  a people.  My  mother,  my  sister,  and 
myself,  we  are  desirous  that  the  happiness  with  which 
God  has  favoured  us,  by  means  of  this  lamb,  may 
never  be  forgotten  either  by  our  descendants  or  by 
yours ; and  that  it  may  always  be  to  them  a subject 
of  blessing.  Hear,  then,  what  we  have  decided  upon. 

“ The  right  of  keeping  sheep  in  our  village  has  be- 
longed, from  time  immemorial,  to  the  lord.  Of  that 
right,  you  shall,  from  this  day,  become  partakers;  and 
it  is  for  that  purpose  that  my  mother  has  given  to 
each  of  your  children,  the  beginning  of  a flock. 
May  God  cause  them  to  increase  and  multiply. 

“I  desire,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb,  that 
your  agricultural  labours  may  be  ameliorated  by  means 
of  the  improvement  of  your  cattle.  The  px’overb  says, 
‘The  tracks  of  the  feet  of  lambs  turn  into  gold.’ 
Those  poor  persons  who  have  not  a field  to  cultivate, 
will  find  a useful  resource  in  the  produce  of  the  milk 
and  the  wool  of  their  sheep. 

“ I shall  find  means  to  have  the  wool  that  we  ouff. 
selves  grow,  spun  in  our  own  village ; and  I hope  that 
£ shall  see  the  day  when  all  the  garments  oftheinhab- 
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itants  of  my  domains  shall  be  made  of  wool  which  they 
themselves  have  grown.  May  God  aid  us  with  his 
blessing !” 

The  wish  of  Charles  received  its  full  accomplish- 
ment. Poor  Rosalie,  now  the  wife  of  the  superinten- 
dent, and  her  daughter  Christine,  taught  the  people  to 
work  and  spin  wool.  Charles  brought  a weaver,  a 
hatter,  and  a stocking-maker,  to  settle  in  the  village; 
and  they  manufactured,  from  wools  of  all  colours,  good 
hats  and  excellent  stockings.  Charles  soon  saw,  with 
satisfaction,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  high 
and  low,  were  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  garments 
made  by  themselves ; and  the  fields  of  the  whole  val- 
ley, bearing  fine  and  abundant  crops,  assumed  an  as- 
pect more  cheering  and  more  wealthy  than  hereto, 
fore. 

Emily  employed  herself  in  embroidery,  in  which  she 
attained  great  perfection.  She  collected,  by  means  of 
her  little  flock,  a stock  of  very  fine  and  very  beautiful 
wool.  Superintendent  West  displayed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a talent  which  hitherto  he  had  not  been  known 
to  possess.  He  had  learned,  from  the  generous  dyer, 
the  art  of  giving  to  wool  every  possible  shade  and  co- 
lour, from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest.  Emily  was  also 
engaged  in  executing  works  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  varied  description.  Charles  was  employed  in 
making  designs;  and  Christine  furnished  them  with 
valuable  assistance.  They  embroidered  crowns  of  va- 
rious flowers ; beautiful  baskets  filled  with  flowers  or 
fruit ; large  nosegays  of  roses,  both  open  and  in  the 
bud;  and  even  entire  landscapes,  representing  groves, 
rocks,  cascades,  and  other  beauties  of  nature,  inter- 
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mingled  witli  vines  loaded  with  bunches  of  grspcs. 
By  degrees,  Emily  thus  ornamented  an  entire  room  in 
the  castle.  The  table-cloth,  the  coverings  of  the  chairs 
and  the  sofa,  and  also  the  carpet,  were  all  embroidered 
in  this  manner ; and  when  one  entered  that  apartment, 
the  eye  was  struck  with  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of 
the  colours,  the  chasteness  of  the  design,  and  the 
skilful  intermixture  of  light  and  shade. 

As  all  the  beautiful  wool  which  had  been  used  in 
these  works,  came  from  the  little  lamb  of  Christine, 
Uharles,  now  the  noble  lord  of  Waldheim,  executed  a 
large  and  handsome  picture,  in  which  he  represented 
the  happy  moment  when  he  found  his  mother  and  his 
sister.  In  the  foreground,  he  painted  his  mother,  seat- 
ed on  the  stone-bench,  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  tree^ 
by  the  side  of  her  companion,  Rosalie.  Farther  oft",  in 
the  wood,  were  seen  Emily,  Chiistine,  and  himself; 
and  the  little  lamb  in  the  midst  of  them.  Charles  was 
holding  the  ring  in  one  hand,  and  pointing,  with  the 
fore-finger  of  the  other,  to  the  three  letters  of  gold  that 
M ere  embroidered  on  the  red  collar  of  the  lamb.  Emily 
was  showing,  with  her  arms  extended,  the  place  where 
her  mother  was,  as  if  she  wished  to  say,  “ She  is 
there!’*  Charles  coloured  his  picture ; and  then,  hav- 
ing placed  it  in  a beautiful  gilt  frame,  he  hung  it  up 
in  the  hall,  after  having  inscribed,  at  the  foot,  iht'32 
words,  “ By  the  will  of  God.” 
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One  bright  spring  morning,  Anselrao,  a noble  youth 
of  sixteen,  was  journeying  along  the  sea-shore.  He 
was  returning  from  Salerno,  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Italian  universities, 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  Easter  holidays  in 
his  father’s  castle.  The  country  was  decked  out  in 
all  the  gorgeousness  of  spring,  which,  in  that  happy 
soil  of  Italy,  is  about  a month  earlier  than  with  us 
The  sea  sparkled  under  the  deep  red  beams  of  the 
rising  sun;  Anselmo’s  heart  glowed  with  pious 
emotion,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  kneeling 
down  to  adore  the  Creator  of  all  these  wondrous  ob- 
jects— the  sun,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  sea. 

He  remained  a long  time  in  this  kneeling  posture, 
then  stood  up  suddenly,  and  hastened  joyously  on, 
his  heart  full  of  the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  see- 
ing his  beloved  parents  once  more.  His  family  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  nobility ; but  their  rich  and 
extensive  inheritance  had  suffered  seriously  in  the 
war,  and  in  consequence  their  circumstances  were 
now  very  much  limited.  To  their  son,  however,  they 
gave  what  their  means  still  allowed,  and  what  is  be- 
yond all  the  riches  of  the  world,  an  excellent  educa- 
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tion.  From  his  very  childhood  they  taught  him  to 
know  and  love  God,  to  trust  in  Him,  and  in  Him  to 
seek  his  only  happiness.  They  procured  for  the 
youth,  who  was  very  talented,  instructions  in  all  the 
requisite  acquirements,  and  even  in  the  ornamental 
accomplishments,  suited  to  his  rank ; and  they  had 
sent  him  to  the  university,  denying  themselves  many 
comforts,  in  order  that  he  might  he  able  to  live  there 
in  a manner  befitting  his  birth.  On  his  own  side  he 
avoided  every  unnecessary  expense,  led  a very  frugal 
and  retired  life,  and  took  no  share  in  the  costly 
amusements  to  which  his  noble  young  fellow- 
students  invited  him.  He  did  not  conceal  that  his 
purse  was  not  as  well  stocked  as  theirs,  and  he  now 
was  very  glad  that  he  was  able  to  give  so  good  an 
excuse,  and  thus  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  his 
studies.  And  now,  with  the  view  of  saving  his  pa- 
rents expense,  he  was  journeying  homeward,  not  on 
horseback,  nor  in  a carriage,  but  on  foot ; and  being 
stout  and  active,  he  found  this  pedestrian  expedition 
very  agreeable. 

His  path  lay  through  a thick  grove  of  laurel,  and 
wound  around  an  angle  of  a cliff.  On  a sudden  he 
perceived  quite  unexpectedly,  a ship  at  anchor ; a 
number  of  swarthy-visaged  men,  in  a strange  and 
very  remarkable  costume,  were  drawing  at  a foun- 
tain. They  were  Algerine  pirates ! and  no  sooner 
did  they  espy  the  defenceless  youth,  than  they  sprang 
upon  him,  like  tigers  upon  a lamb,  sized  him,  drag- 
ged him  into  the  ship,  stripped  him  of  his  dress,  put 
upon  him  a coarse  sack-cloth  slave’s  dress,  and 
chained  him  hand  and  foot,  and  stowed  him  away 
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among  the  other  Christian  prisoners  whom  they 
had  captured  at  sea  or  on  land.  The  captives  saluted 
their  new  and  interesting  fellow-prisoner  with  loud 
expressions  of  condolence,  and  some  of  them  burst 
into  tears  for  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaited  them 
all  in  common. 

When  Anselmo  had  recovered  from  his  first  alarm, 
he  folded  his  hands,  manacled  as  they  were,  and 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven.  His  emotions  quite  over- 
powered him. 

“ O merciful  and  all  powerful  God,”  he  prayed 
aloud,  “ w ho  didst  make  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  Thou  hast  allowed  this  affliction  to  befal 
me ; grant  me  Thy  grace  to  bow  resigned  to  Thy 
will,  to  pass  unharmed  through  this  ordeal,  and  to 
be  found  without  stain  in  Thy  sight ! comfort  my 
beloved  parents  and  family : alas ! my  father  and 
mother  expected  my  return  to-morrow  evening; 
they  will  come  with  my  little  brothers  and  sisters  to 
meet  me ! 0,  how  will  they  be  distressed  when  they 
fail  to  meet  me,  and  cannot  discover  what  has  be- 
fallen me ! Perhaps  all  their  inquiries  after  me  may 
prove  in  vain.  Nevertheless,  I place  my  trust  in 
Thee,  dearest  Father  in  heaven — Thou  wilt  restore 
me  to  their  arms — Thou  wilt  turn  their  tears  and 
mine  into  joy  once  more — Thou  forsakest  not  those 
who  trust  in  Thee — the  rocks  may  totter,  and  the 
mountains  may  fall  into  the  sea,  but  Thy  love  and 
truth  endureth  for  ever !” 

His  fellow-prisoners,  who  for  the  most  part  were 
Italians,  heard  and  understood  his  prayer,  and  were 
deeply  affected  by  his  firm  confidence  in  God.  Throw- 
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injj  off  all  reserve  towards  the  pious  youth,  they 
asked  him  his  history,  who  he  was,  and  whither  he 
was  going,  and  told  him  their  own  history  in  return. 
A young  lawyer,  of  a tall  and  goodly  figure,  who 
knew  Anselmo’s  family,  was  very  attentive  to  him. 
This  man,  of  a noble  family  and  highly  accomplish- 
ed, having  completed  his  studies  under  severe  trials, 
(for  he  had  been  left  an  orphan  and  in  great  desti- 
tution.) had  just  obtained,  as  he  told  Anselmo,  a ju- 
dicial appointment,  and  was  on  his  way  to  conduct 
bis  bride  to  the  ship  which  was  to  bring  her  to  her 
new  home.  “But,  alas !”  said  he,  “instead  of  the 
tender  bond  which  would  have  united  me  to  her  for 
ever,  I am  doomed  to  wear  those  hateful  chains !” 
A young  sailor  bewailed  nothing  but  his  aged  and 
helpless  parents,  whom  he  had  maintained  by  the 
wages  of  his  perilous  and  laborious  calling.  “ Ah !” 
said  he,  “ they  will  now  be  a prey  to  the  most  ex- 
treme want,  famine,  and  distress.”  A fisherman, 
who  was  rather  advanced  in  years,  was  the  saddest 
of  them  all.  Silent  and  abstracted  he  sat  at  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  ship ; his  head  leaned  upon 
his  hand,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks. 
He  was  the  father  of  five  young  children,  and  was 
overcome  by  anxious  thoughts  of  what  would  now 
be  their  fate  and  that  of  their  pious  and  virtuous 
mother.  Anselmo  drew  near  him,  took  him  tenderly 
by  the  hand,  reminded  him  of  God’s  providential 
care,  and  how  He  turns  all  things  to  our  good,  and 
will  never  fail  to  justify  His  title — “Father  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.”  Even  in  the  height  of  their 
misery,  the  poor  man  and  the  other  prisoners  listen- 
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ed  to  him  with  deep  attention.  The  appearance  of 
the  handsome  noble-looking  youth,  the  wisdom  of 
his  words,  the  kindness  which  he  manifested  for  all, 
and  his  cheerfulness  under  his  bonds,  by  degrees 
aroused  every  one  of  his  companions  and  gave  them 
new  courage.  The  old  fisherman  stood  up — “Our 
good  God,”  he  cried,  “ has  sent  us  this  youth  to  con- 
sole us : like  him,  we  will  put  our  trust  in  God ; I 
myself  now  cherish  the  hope  that  God  will  convert 
our  very  chains  into  a blessing  for  us.” 

The  young  sailor  entoned  the  beautiful  “ Sicilian 
Mariner’s  Hymn,”  so  famed  for  its  soft  and  simple 
melody;  and  as  all  the  prisoners  in  the  ship  were 
Christians,  they  joined  in  the  chaunt,  selecting  those 
verses  especially  which  were  most  adapted  to  afford 
consolation  in  their  present  affliction. 

Meanwhile  Anselmo,  as  the  ship  sailed  upon  her 
voyage,  with  sorrowing  eyes  looked  upon  his  native 
land,  his  beloved  Italy,  as  it  receded  gradually  from 
his  sight.  The  hills  and  mountains,  the  churches 
and  palaces  diminished  gradually  in  size,  and  at  last 
entirely  disappeared,  and  nothing  now  met  his  gaze 
but  the  sky  and  sea  around  him. 

The  pirates  cruised  about  for  some  time,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  and  capturing  Christian  ships. 
They  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  but,  to  their 
terror,  they  discovered  the  white  sails  of  a large 
ship  of  war  which  followed  in  their  track.  The 
Christian  captives  were  secretly  glad,  and  cherished 
a hope  of  regaining  their  liberty ; but  the  pirates 
compelled  them  with  stripes  to  work  at  the  oars, 
and  they  themselves  rowed  with  all  their  might,  and 
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eet  all  sail  upon  the  ship.  The  ship  of  war  gained 
upon  them  ; but  she  sailed  too  slowly  to  overtake 
them.  Night  came  on,  and  the  Christians  sighed  to 
see  their  hopes  thus  frustrated,  while  the  pirates  re- 
joiced in  the  certain  prospect  of  escaping.  When 
the  morning  dawned,  the  war-ship  was  no  more  to  be 
seen.  Anselmo,  who  had  cherished  the  hope  that 
his  prayer  was  already  heard,  was  very  much  down- 
cast, and  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  he  soon 
recovered  his  spirits,  and  said  to  his  fellow-captives>^ 
“ W ell,  if  God  has  not  heard  our  prayer  immediately, 
yet  be  assured  He  will  not  leave  it  unheard.  He 
alone  knows  how  to  arrange  the  proper  time ; and 
trust  me  the  hour  shall  yet  come  which  will  deliver 
me  and  you,  my  comrades  in  misfortune,  from  the 
hands  of  those  unbelievers !” 

In  about  an  hour’s  time  they  saw  the  great  city 
of  Algiers  rising  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  in  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun.  Built  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill,  and  rising  street  above  street,  the  rows  of 
houses  came  into  view,  one  after  another,  in  regular 
succession,  and  the  Turkish  mosques,  surmounted 
by  the  glittering  crescent  were  a bitter  sight  for  poor 
Anselmo’s  piety. 

The  ship  rode  into  harbour,  the  prisoners  were 
landed,  and  after  a short  repose  were  marched 
through  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  of  the  city  to  the 
market-place.  Here  they  were  exposed  to  inspec- 
tion and  sale,  like  cattle  in  a market.  First  came  a 
crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  gazing  unfeelingly  upon 
the  captive  Christians,  and  insulting  and  mocking 
them  with  loud  laughter  and  opprobrious  epithets. 
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Bj  and  by,  a number  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  city  appeared.  They  passed  through  the  rows 
of  the  captives,  and  examined  them  one  after  the 
other.  Huge  stones  and  beams  lay  in  readiness  upon 
the  market-place,  to  prove  the  strength  of  the  slaves 
who  were  submitted  for  sale.  The  Turks  compelled 
them  to  lift  these  and  carry  them  up  and  down  the 
street,  and  then  began  eagerly  to  bargain  about  the 
price.  Several  sales  were  effected.  The  lawyer  and 
the  young  sailor  were  sold  for  a large  price;  but 
Anselmo,  who  could  not  lift  any  of  the  heavy  stones, 
was  laughed  at.  He  was  deemed  too  feeble  for  slave 
labour,  and  the  purchasers  passed  him  contemptuous- 
ly  by. 

At  a short  distance  stood  an  old  wrinkled  Jew, 
looking,  apparently,  with  great  indifference  upon  the 
sale.  When  all  the  slaves  except  Anselmo  were  sold 
off,  he  came  forward,  looked  at  him,  with  a shake  of 
the  head,  asked  to  see  his  hands,  and  condemned 
them,  as  indicating  by  their  whiteness,  that  he  was 
unused  to  labour. 

“ But  I suppose,”  said  he,  in  Italian,  “you  have 
learned  something.  What  have  you  applied  your- 
self to  P” 

Anselmo  said  that  it  was  chiefly  in  writing  he  had 
been  employed,  and  that  he  could  write  both  French 
and  Italian. 

“ Hem  !”  said  the  Jew,  “that  is  something.  And 
what  more  do  you  know  P”  Anselmo  answered  that 
he  knew  Latin  and  Greek. 

“Alas  !”  said  the  Jew,  “that  is  worth  nothing  for 
the  Turks.  Do  you  know  nothing  morep” 
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Anselmo  replied  that  he  could  plav  the  lute  and 
sing. 

“It  is  a pity,”  said  the  Jew,  “that  we  have  not 
a lute  to  try  you.  But  you  can  sing  us  a pretty 
song.” 

Anselmo,  who  had  an  excellent  voice,  as  well  as 
exquisite  taste  for  singing,  forced  himself  to  sing. 

“Well,”  said  the  Jew,  “ that  is  good.”  And  he 
offered  three  gold  pieces  for  Anselmo,  which,  after 
long  bargaining,  he  advanced  to  ten;  when  the  mer- 
chants still  asked  more  and  refused  to  conclude,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  turned  away,  and  was  going 
home;  when  they  called  him  back,  and  gave  him 
their  poor  young  prisoner  for  the  ten  pieces.  Anselmo 
was  mortified  that  he  was  sold  at  so  cheap  a rate, 
compared  with  the  other  slaves;  but  he  consoled 
himself  by  reflecting  that  Joseph,  and  even  Christ 
himself,  were  sold  for  a few  paltry  pieces  of  silver. 
“Yet,”  said  he,  “Joseph’s  being  sold  was,  in  the 
end,  the  source  of  blessings  to  himself  and  many 
others,  and  the  shameful  sale  of  Christ  was  the  sal- 
vation  of  the  world.  Perhaps,  under  God’s  provi- 
dence, mine  also  may  lead  to  some  good  result.” 

The  Jew,  whose  name  was  Yussuf,  was  a mer- 
chant, and  a dealer  in  slaves,  but  only  in  a particu- 
lar line.  He  would  not  trade  for  slaves  destined  for 
vulgar  and  coarse  employments ; but  he  picked  out 
promising  young  persons  capable  of  the  higher  oc- 
cupations, which  demand  more  skill  and  dexterity. 
He  made  it  a point  always  to  purchase  cheaply,  and 
had  cleverness  enough  to  dispose  of  them  at  a very 
high  rate,  and  he  hoped  to  make  a largo  profit  by 
Anselmo. 
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The  graceful  and  noble  figure  of  Anselmo,”  said 
he  to  his  book-keeper,  when  he  came  home,  “the 
talent  which  I think  I can  see  in  his  eyes,  his  bear- 
ing, which,  even  in  his  slave’s  dress,  bespeaks  noble 
blood — all  inspire  me  with  the  hope  that  I shall  be 
able  to  dispose  of  him  as  attendant  or  companion,  or 
a sort  of  page  in  some  distinguished  family.” 

He  desired  that  Anselmo  should  go  to  a lute- 
maker,  and  told  him  to  select  the  handsomest  and 
best-toned  lute  he  could  find. 

Anselmo  brought  home  an  exquisite  instrument, 
and  when  his  master  ordered  him  to  play,  he  select- 
ed one  of  the  psalms  which  he  knew  almost  entirely 
by  heart: 

“ Upon  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  and  wept 
when  we  remembered  Sion ; 

On  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof  we  hung  up  our  in- 
struments. 

For  then  they  that  led  us  into  captivity  required  of  us  the 
words  of  songs. 

And  they  that  carried  us  away,  said,  ‘ Sing  ye  to  us  a 
hymn  of  the  songs  of  Sion.’ 

How  shall  we  sing  the  song  of  the  Lord  in  a strange 
land  ? 

If  I forget  thee,  0 Jerusalem,  let  my  hand  be  forgotten, 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  jaws  if  I do  not  remember 
thee ; 

If  I make  not  Jerusalem  the  beginning  of  my  joy.” 

Yussuf  was  deeply  affected,  and  shed  tears.  “ Oh 
that  is  beautiful!”  said  he,  “that  is  very  beautiful — 
it  touches  the  heart.  For  we,  Israelites,  still  live, 
as  our  fathers  once  did,  under  the  willows  of  Baby- 
lon, far  from  our  father-land; — yea,  we  are  dispersed 
on  the  whole  wide  world.” 

“Oh!”  said  Anselmo,  “all  men  alike  here  on 
249  E 
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eartli  are  dwellers  in  a strange  land  j our  only  true 
father-land  is  heaven !” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Yussuf.  “ That  is  true— 
quite  true.  You  speak  very  sensibly.  I could  not 
have  imagined  that  you  were  so  versed  in  our  sacred 
hymns,  and  understood  so  well  their  hidden  meaning, 
I am  now  doubly  delighted  with  my  purchase.  Your 
style  of  singing,  too,  is  very  good.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  recommending  you  to  a good  place,  and,” 
he  inwardly  thought,  “ will  bring  me  a fine  price.” 

However,  he  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  dispose  of 
Anselmo,  He  wished  to  train  him  first  in  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  the  Turks,  and  especially  to 
teach  him  their  language,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
speak  to  his  future  master,  and  to  understand  and 
execute  his  orders.  He  himself  instructed  him  in 
the  Turkish  language,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  progress. 

Those  who  knew  Yussuf  solely  as  a man  of  busi- 
ness, took  him  to  be  a very  close,  narrow-minded 
man,  who  calculated  everything,  even  to  a farthing; 
but  in  reality  he  was  no  miser,  but  rather  liberal 
and  benevolent.  His  treatment  of  Anselmo  was 
very  good,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country. 
He  lived  upon  rice  and  lamb,  with  dates  and  olives, 
and  occasionally  a slice  of  fat  goose.  To  be  sure 
there  was  in  all  this  a view  to  his  own  interest.  “ I 
must  not  let  the  boy,”  thought  he,  “ lose  his  fair, 
healthy  appearance,  else  his  sale  will  be  spoiled.” 
The  room  which  he  assigned  to  Anselmo  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  house;  but  still  being  designed  for 
slaves,  it  had  a gloomy  and  disagreeable  appearance ; 
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and  it  was  a hard  task  for  the  noble  youth  to  recon- 
cile  himself  to  it,  having  always  been  accumstomed 
to  cheerful,  pleasant,  and  richly  furnished  apart- 
ments. Writing  a very  good  hand,  he  was  obliged  to 
copy  a great  number  of  bills,  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  time  which  he  might  so  much  more 
profitably  have  devoted  to  his  studies  at  the  univer. 
sity.  Many  a time  he  was  obliged,  for  a whole  day 
long,  to  assist  in  packing  and  unpacking  of  goods, 
which  he  found  a very  fatiguing  occupation.  But 
he  accepted  all  these  trials  as  from  God’s  hand,  and 
bore  them  with  patience,  and  he  was  always  cheer- 
ful and  gay  like  an  angel  of  God. 

After  the  lapse  of  a year,  Yussuf  came  in  one  day 
in  high  spirits,  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands  with 
glee. 

“I  think,”  said  he  to  Anselmo,  “I  can  now  con- 
gratulate you.  I have  discovered  a capital  place 
for  you.  I am  sure  you  will  feel  yourself  most 
happy  there,  and  they  will  all  be  delighted  with 
you.” 

He  provided  him  with  a rich  suit  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful colours,  desired  him  to  take  his  lute,  and  brought 
him  to  a house  in  the  city,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  a palace.  A servant,  in  rich  livery,  showed  them 
into  a splendid  apartment. 

The  master  of  the  house,  a handsome,  high-com- 
plexioned  Turk,  magnificently  attired  in  the  national 
costume,  was  seated  on  a richly  embroidered  sofa. 
He  was  smoking  with  a handsome  pipe,  and  his  coffee 
was  placed  beside  him,  served  up  in  most  exquisite 
porcelain. 
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“ They  have  been  telling  me,”  said  the  Turk  to 
Anselmo,  **that  you  are  a good  singer  and  lute^ 
player.  Pray,  let  us  have  a specimen  of  your  per- 
formance.” 

I cannot  sing  in  Turkish,**  said  Anselmo,  “ I 
have  no  songs  but  Italian.’* 

“ That  will  do  very  well,”  replied  the  Turk ; “ sing 
and  play  for  us  whatever  you  choose  yourself.” 

Anselmo’s  song  was  most  movingly  appropriate 
to  his  own  position;  the  Turk  listened  to  it  with 
great  attention,  and  smoked  his  pipe  with  a gratified 
air,  nodded  his  approval  repeatedly,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  song  exclaimed,  “ Bravo ! You  surpass  my 
expectation,  and  I am  sure  your  other  attainments, 
which  Yussuf  reported  tome,  must  be  equally  satis- 
factory.” 

He  put  to  him  a vast  number  of  questions,  and 
was  pleased  with  Anselmo’s  replies. 

He  stood  up  and  went  into  a neighbouring  room, 
the  door  of  which  was  half  open.  They  heard  him 
speak  to  some  one,  but  could  not  hear  what  it  was 
about.  After  a while  he  returned,  and  paid  over 
upon  the  spot  to  Yussuf  a hundred  gold  pieces. 

Your  excellency,”  said  he  to  the  Turk,  "will  be 
well  pleased  with  your  bargain;  and  you,  Anselmo, 
will,  I am  sure,  show  by  your  conduct  that  you  are 
worth  the  money.  Farewell ! God  the  father  protect 
you!” 

The  Turk,  in  whose  service  Anselmo  was  thus 
placed,  was  called  Achmed,  and  was  a wealthy  and 
extensive  merchant,  as  well  as  an  oflBcial  of  high 
rank  in  the  city.  He  told  Anselmo  that  he  would 
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entrust  to  him  chiefly  his  Italian  and  French  corres- 
pondence, and  mentioned  to  him  the  other  duties 
which  he  would  have  to  perform  in  the  house. 
Among  other  things,  it  would  be  his  office  to  attend 
at  table;  and  as  it  was  now  dinner  hour,  Achmed 
desired  him  to  prepare  the  table,  which  he  did  with 
great  neatness  and  taste. 

Only  four  persons  appeared  at  table — Achmed,  his 
wife  Fatima,  and  his  two  children,  a boy  of  nine  and 
a girl  of  six  years  old.  The  lady,  who  now  raised 
the  veil  which  had  covered  her  features,  was  extreme- 
ly beautiful ; and  the  children,  who  seemed  to  be  very 
well-bred  and  amiable,  greeted  the  young  stranger 
affectionately,  and  watched  him  with  great  curiosity. 
Anselmo  attended  at  table  with  great  diligence  and 
ease ; he  understood  every  signal,  and  often  antici- 
pated their  wishes.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  Ach- 
med declared,  that  “ they  had  never  been  served  so 
well.” 

The  lady  had  already,  from  the  next  apartment, 
heard  Anselmo’s  singing  and  playing.  “You  sing 
and  play  very  beautifully,”  said  she.  “ I should  like 
to  hear  another  of  your  pretty  songs.” 

With  the  same  delicate  tact  which  he  had  display- 
ed before,  Anselmo  selected  a song  on  the  love  of 
children  and  parents  for  each  other,  which  he  sang 
with  exquisite  taste  and  feeling. 

Achmed  and  his  wife  listened  to  him  with  extreme 
pleasure.  The  children  were  quite  delighted.  “ The 
song  is  beautiful,”  said  the  little  boy:  “what  a pity 
that  we  don’t  understand  a word  of  it !” 

“I  should  like  to  learn  to  sing  so,”  said  the  little 
girl.” 
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And  I will  learn  to  accompany  jou  on  the  lute,” 
added  her  brother- 

“ Ahl”  said  his  sister,  *‘that  must  be  very  diffi* 
cult.  It  is  easier  to  sing — I can  sing  a little  myself 
already  ;**  and,  in  her  soft,  sweet,  little  voice,  she  be- 
gan a little  Turkish  song. 

“Very  good  !”  cried  her  father,  “ Anselmo  shall 
instruct  you.” 

The  children  were  delighted ; and  Anselmo  assur- 
ed them  that  he  would  do  so  with  pleasure.  The 
children  soon  were  quite  attached  to  him,  and  this 
gratified  the  parents  very  much,  and  won  for  An- 
sclmo  their  entire  affection  and  their  especial  confi- 
dence. 

After  a few  weeks  Achmed  and  his  family  removed 
to  their  country  residence,  and  Anselmo  went  with 
them.  This  property,  which  was  a fine  one,  lay  far  in 
the  interior,  close  to  the  mountain,  and  Achmed  had 
a large  house  upon  it,  and  a garden  which  was  nearly 
a perfect  paradise.  Eich  flower-beds  of  every  varie- 
ty of  hue,  gave  it  a most  enchanting  appearance, 
and  the  long  rows  of  trees  were  laden  with  oranges, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  delicious  fruits.  The 
garden  opened  into  a beautiful  mulberry  plantation, 
in  which  the  silk  worms  throve  without  any  care, 
and  hung  their  webs,  like  golden  fruits,  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees. — Vines,  trained  high  upon  elma 
or  similar  trees,  clambered  from  tree  to  tree,  adorn- 
ing them  with  the  richest  clusters  of  grapes,  which 
appeared  as  if  they  were  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
forest  trees.  Farther  off  was  a vast  olive  grove 
which  also  belonged  to  the  estate,  and  a multitude  of 
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slaves  were  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  gathering 
the  olives,  which  yielded  olive  oil  of  the  very  choicest 
kind. 

In  the  evening,  Achmed,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
the  two  children,  and  Anselmo,  went  to  visit  the 
labourers.  The  sun  had  already  gone  down,  and  the 
wearied  labourers  sat  at  their  supper,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  olive  grove.  A fire  was  lighted  to 
cook  their  supper.  Achmed  and  Fatima  went  on  a 
little  farther  to  look  at  the  mountain,  whose  lofty 
cedar-crowned  peak  still  gleamed  in  the  evening  sun, 
though  the  valley  was  already  sunk  in  shade.  Tha 
children  ran  about  on  the  green  sward.  The  little 
boy  espied  a bird  singing  its  evening  song  upon  a 
bush ; and  the  little  girl  discovered  a shrub,  around 
which  were  a number  of  insects,  which  were  much 
prettier  and  more  brilliant  than  fire-flies,  and,  to  the 
child,  had  all  the  appearance  of  fljing  diamonds. 
But  on  a sudden  there  appeared,  rushing  down  from 
the  mountain,  a fearful  lion,  with  bristling  mane  and 
gaping  jaws.  Every  one  fled  in  consternation  to 
the  house ; but  little  Almira,  who  could  not  run  so 
fast,  remained  behind,  and  the  terrible  beast  was 
very  close  upon  her,  when  Anselmo  seized  from  the 
fire,  with  sudden  self-possession,  a brand  which  still 
was  red,  and  swung  it  round  till  it  began  to  blaze 
furiously.  Whirling  before  him  this  fiery  wheel,  he 
advanced  boldly  against  the  animal — he  knew  that 
such  animals  were  afraid  of  fire.  The  lion  paused, 
stood  still,  shook  his  mane  menacingly,  uttered  a 
roar  which  echoed  back  like  thunder  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  then,  still  looking  with  fiery  eyes  at  the 
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darinfj  youth,  retired  a few  steps.  The  savage  beast 
stood  still  once  more,  uttered  a still  more  terrific 
roar,  and  waited,  as  it  were,  prepared  for  a spring. 
Anselmo  was  not  terrified,  but  still  advanced  with 
his  fiery  weapon.  The  lion  quailed,  stood  still  a 
third  time,  but  turned,  at  last,  trotted  away  to  the 
mountain,  and  disappeared  in  the  thickening  gloom 
of  the  approaching  night. 

Almira,  meanwhile,  had  reached  her  mother,  who 
had  turned  round  at  the  child’s  mournful  cry,  but 
paralysed  with  fear,  had  tried  in  vain  to  come  to  the 
{lid  of  the  child.  Almira  sank,  fainting,  into  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  who  clasped  her  to  her  breast, 
and  bathed  her  pale  face  with  a mother’s  tears.  The 
father  looked  up  gratefully  to  heaven,  and  embraced 
Anselmo  with  the  liveliest  emotion.  Little  Aladin 
patted  his  sister’s  cheek  tenderly. 

“ Thank  God !”  said  he,  “ that  you  have  escaped 
alive.  If  Anselmo  had  not  been  there,  the  lion 
would  have  eaten  you  up,  and  I should  have  cried 
myself  to  death !”  The  father  and  mother  advanced, 
and  praised  Anselmo’s  heroism;  and  he  thought 
himself  most  happy  in  having  saved  the  dear  child’s 
life;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  little  bed»room 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  God  for 
having  given  him  courage  and  strength  to  save  a 
fellow-creature’s  life. 

Anselmo  never,  in  all  his  life,  slept  so  well  as  on 
this  night,  nor  did  he  ever  rise  so  cheerfully  as  the 
next  morning,  in  the  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed so  noble  an  action  on  the  preceding  day.  He 
repaired  to  the  garden  and  watched  the  rising  of  the 
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8un.  He  thought  he  bad  never  seen  it  rise  so  glo- 
riously before.  The  heavens  now  appeared  to  him 
of  so  beauteous  a blue.  The  tints  of  the  flowers  ap. 
peared  to  him  fresher  and  more  vivid,  and  every 
drop  of  dew  seemed  to  sparkle  with  greater  brillian- 
cy. Every  thing  around  proclaimed  to  him,  more 
sweetly  than  ever,  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God. 
Never  before  did  the  prayer  come  so  devoutly  from 
his  heart.  His  prayer  arose  to  heaven  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers ! 

He  now  set  about  the  occupation  of  the  day,  and 
gathered  flowers  in  a basket  to  fill  the  flower- vases 
in  the  dining-room.  While  he  was  thus  engaged, 
Achmed,  his  master,  came  into  the  garden,  and  bade 
him  a most  cordial  good  morrow. 

“ Come  with  me,  my  young  hero,”  said  he.  “ I 
have  an  important  matter  to  discuss  with  you.” 

He  took  him  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  into  a shaded  alley,  where  they  began  to  walk 
up  and  down.  “Dearest  Anselmo!”  said  he,  after  a 
brief  silence,  “I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you — you 
have  saved  the  life  of  my  child.  Had  it  not  been 
for  your  courage,  your  prompt  self-possession,  she 
would  have  been  fearfully  torn  to  pieces  by  the  teeth 
of  the  lion.  You  shall  not  any  longer  be  my  slave 
— I regard  you  now  as  my  son — your  heart  gives 
you  a claim  to  this  title.  Henceforward  you  shall 
never  wait  at  table;  you  shall  sit  with  me  and  my 
children,  and  eat  of  one  dish  with  me.  You  shall  no 
longer  dress  as  a slave,  but  like  myself;  you  belong^ 
in  every  respect,  to  my  own  family.  I will  share 
all  my  business  and  all  my  pleasures  with  you,  and 
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I hope  yet  to  make  you  a great  and  distinguished 
man.  But  there  is  one  condition  necessary  in  the 
first  instance — you  must  profess  the  faith  of  Ma- 
homet !” 

The  pious  Christian  youth  was  horror-struck  at  this 
proposal.  “Achmed!”  said  he,  “ask  everything — ■ 
ask  life  itself  from  me.  I am  ready  to  give  it  for 
you.  But  do  not  desire  that  I fall  away  from  my 
faith,  and  renounce  Christ,  my  Lord.  Never  shall 
I do  so — not  for  all  the  riches  of  the  world : He  is 
my  salvation — my  sole  happiness.  I will  remain 
true  to  Him,  even  unto  death.” 

Achmed  pressed  his  proposal  upon  Anselmo  at 
great  length,  and,  what  surprised  him  very  much,  in 
the  Italian  language.  Hitherto  he  had  only  let  a 
few  isolated  Italian  phrases  escape  him,  but  now  he 
spoke  it  in  an  uninterrupted  flow,  with  great  fluency, 
and  even  with  overpowering  eloquence.  He  painted 
in  the  liveliest  colours,  the  happiness  which  would  be 
Anselmo’s  if  he  would  be  content  to  become  a Turk 
and  abandon  Christianity. 

But  Anselmo  cried  out  with  horror  and  with  great 
vehemence,  “No,  no — never  shall  I do  so!  To 
shorten  discussion,”  said  he,  “ let  me  give  you  one 
single  reply — You  are  grateful  to  me  for  having  risk- 
ed my  life  to  rescue  your  daughter  from  the  claws  of 
the  lion.  Now  recollect  that  Christ,  for  me  and  for 
all  men,  not  merely  risked  his  sacred  life,  but  ac- 
tually sacrificed  it.  For  me  He  shed  His  blood;  for 
me  He  endured  the  most  terrible  of  deaths.  He  has 
not  merely  rescued  me  from  the  jaws  of  a ferocious 
laild  beast,  but  he  has  delivered  me  from  a far  more 
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fenrful  death — from  eternal  perdition.  He  has  not 
merely  procured  for  me  a short  prolongation  of  my 
temporal  life,  He  has  prepared  for  me  a happy  life 
for  all  eternity.  How  could  I abandon  Him  ? W hat 
black  ingratitude,  what  frightful  treachery  would  it 
he  to  do  so  ?” 

Achmed  was  (though  Anselmo  was  not  aware  of 
it,  and  though  it  was  a secretin  Algiers  also,)  a rene- 
gade; that  is,  he  had  abandoned  Christianity,  and 
adopted  the  creed  of  Mahomet.  He  had  been 
brought  up  by  pious,  Christian  parents ; but  in  a 
voyage  which  he  made  for  commercial  purposes,  he 
was  taken  captive  by  pirates,  and  sold  as  a slave  at 
Constantinople.  There  he  had  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  master,  a Turk  of  distinction,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  his  daughter:  and  the  hope  of  his  master’s 
rich  inheritance,  and  of  his  daughter’s  hand,  had 
tempted  him  to  abandon  the  Christian  religion,  and 
embrace  that  of  Mahomet. 

Anselmo’s  pious  discourse,  therefore,  went  deeply 
to  his  heart,  and  made  a powerful  impression  upon 
him.  “I  do  not  require  of  you,”  said  he  to  Ansel- 
mo, “ to  abandon  your  faith  in  Christ.  Internally 
you  may  still  believe  in  Him;  I only  ask  that  ex- 
ternally you  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  The 
person  who,  in  this  country,  opposes  the  opinions  of 
the  people,  and  does  not  adopt  their  usuages  and 
observances,  has  nothing  to  expect  but  contempt 
and  persecution.  You  must,  therefore,  become  a 
Mahometan  at  least  in  appearance.” 

“ Oh ! no,  no,”  repeated  Anselmo,  over  and  over 
again,  “ such  hypocrisy  would  be  unworthy  of  me— 
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it  would  be  but  a public  and  most  guilty  falsehood. 
And  ask  yourself ; is  it  possible  for  us  to  deny  before 
men,  one  whom  we  love  sincerely  from  our  hearts  ? 
Ah  I when  I reflect  on  the  love  of  my  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, how,  before  I was  born,  He  gave  His  life  for 
me,  my  soul  burns  with  love  for  Him.  To  Him  was 
I devoted  and  consecrated  in  baptism,  even  when  I 
was  but  a new-born  babe.  My  beloved  parents 
trained  me  from  my  tenderest  childhood  to  faith  in 
Him.  I know  no  greater  happiness  than  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Him.  Oh,  how  could  I demean 
myself,  as  though  I knew  nothing,  and  wished  to 
know  nothing,  of  Him  ? How  could  I desert  and 
forswear  Him  before  the  eyes  of  men  ? What  pain 
— what  scandal  should  I thus  give  to  my  Christian 
fellow  captives.  Alas ! were  I to  do  so,  I should 
never  more,  in  all  my  life,  enjoy  a peaceful  hour! 
Far  from  me  be  such  a treason  \ That  a Turk,  who 
has  never  known  Christ,  to  whom  he  has  never  been 
preached,  who  has  only  heard  His  name  coupled 
with  blasphemy  and  revilings,  should  not  believe  in 
Him,  I cannot  wonder ; I can  but  pity  him,  and 
pity  him  sincerely.  But  a Christian,  who  should 
treacherously  deny  his  Lord  and  Master,  would  be  a 
worthless,  reprobate  wretch,  unfit  to  live.  Your 
efforts  to  make  me  such  a man  are  vain.  Try 
it  if  you  choose.  Place  here  all  your  treasures,  your 
o-old  and  silver— offer  me,  besides,  all  this  princely 
property: — place  on  the  other  side  the  headsman 
with  his  naked  sword,  which  has  been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  many  an  innr  eent  Christian,  and  let 
me  choose  between  them.  You  shall  see  whether  I, 
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rather  than  abandon  my  faith,  will  not  offer  my 
head  to  the  death-stroke  cheerfully  and  boldly !” 
Anselmo’s  every  word  penetrated  Achmed’s  heart 
like  a two-edged  sword.  “Eest  at  peace,”  he  said. 
“ I honour  your  faith.  I shall  never  again  annoy 
you  by  such  proposals.”  He  turned  away  with 
pale  and  downcast  countenance,  and,  absorbed  in 
thought,  walked  slowly  towards  the  open  fields. 

Anselmo  filled  his  flower-basket,  and  went  into 
the  room  in  which  they  ordinarily  breakfasted.  Pa- 
tima,  in  a white  morning  dress,  sat  upon  a purple 
covered  sofa,  with  her  two  children,  awaiting  her 
husband’s  return. 

“ Dear  Anselmo !”  she  cried,  as  he  came  in,  “ your 
yesterday’s  feat  was  a noble  one.  You  saved  my 
dear  Almira’s  life  at  the  hazard  of  your  own.” 

“Ah,”  replied  Anselmo,  whose  heart  was  still  full 
of  his  conversation  with  Acbmed,  “ it  was  but  my 
duty  as  a Christian  ! Christ,  who  gave  his  life  for 
us,  has  commanded  us,  ‘ Love  one  another,  as  I have 
loved  you !’  ” 

“That  is  a noble  precept!”  said  Fatima,  “ I should 
like  to  learn  this  religion  of  yours.  Tell  me  of  it, 
and  tell  me  also  your  own  history.” 

Anselmo  told  with  great  feeling  how  his  father 
and  mother  had  instructed  him  from  his  childhood 
in  the  Christian  religion ; how  they  taught  him  to 
know  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  and  Jesus  Christ 
the  weU-beloved  Son  of  God ; how  Christ  has  com- 
manded us  to  love  the  Father  in  heaven  above  all 
and  to  love  as  ourselves,  all  men  on  earth,  as  God’s 
children  and  our  brethren  and  sisters.  With  tears 
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in  his  eyes,  he  told  her  all  that  had  ever  a^ected  him 
most  in  the  life,  passion,  and  death  of  Jesus,  He 
still  remembered  many  a word  which  his  tender 
mother,  in  the  fulness  of  her  pious  heart,  had  spoken 
to  him  about  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  which  remain- 
ed uneffaceably  imprinted  on  his  memory.  Many  of 
these  sayings  he  repeated  word  for  word.  He  spoke 
with  a kind  of  inspiration  of  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lency of  the  Christian  religion.  All  that  he  said,  but 
especially  his  mother’s  words,  made  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  Fatima’s  maternal  heart,  and  the  hearts 
of  her  children.  Little  Almira  wept  for  pity  that 
Jesus,  who  was  so  good,  should  have  been  put  to 
death ; and  little  Aladin  cried,  “ Oh,  had  I been  as 
powerful  as  He,  I should  have  dashed  the  villains  to 
pieces  with  a thunderbolt.”  Anselmo  told  him  that 
Jesus  had  suffered  entirely  of  bis  own  free  will,  for 
the  love  of  man ; that  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
put  to  death,  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  eternal 
death  and  perdition : and  that  even  when  he  was 
dying,  he  prayed  to  heaven  i'or  his  murderers,  sayingi 
“ Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  thev 
do.” 

The  dying  Saviour’s  love  so  moved  the  hearts  of 
mother  and  children,  that  all  three  burst  into  tears. 

“ That  is  truly  God-like  love,”  said  Fatima.  “ This 
Jesus  was,  in  all  that  He  did  and  suffered,  love  and 
mercy  itself.” 

Fatima  wished  to  hear  how  Anselmo  had  come  to 
Algiers.  He  told  her  how  he  had  been  going  to  visit 
his  parents ; how  the  pirates  fell  on  him  and  dragged 
him  to  their  ship,  treated  him  barbarously,  and  sold 
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him  as  a slave.  “ What  troubles  me  most,”  said  he, 
bursting  into  tears,  “is  the  affliction  of  my  dear 
parents  and  my  little  brother  and  sister,  who  are  not 
much  older  than  these  dear  children  here.  Ah ! how 
anxiously  must  they  have  expected  my  return : how 
anxiously  must  they  have  wept  over  my  long  ab- 
sence. And  how  sorely  do  they  still  grieve,  that  they 
shall  never  more  hear  of  their  Anselmo !” 

“I  pity  your  parents,”  said  Fatima.  “It  was 
barbarous  in  the  pirates  to  drag  you  off  from  them. 
You  Christians  must  surely  regard  the  Turks  as 
your  greatest  enemies,  and  bitterly  hate  them.” 

“ 0,  no,”  said  Anselmo,  “ we,  Christians,  must 
not  hate  any  one — we  must  love  all — Turks,  and 
Jews,  else  would  we  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians.” 

“Your  religion  pleases  me  very  much,”  said 
Fatima.  “ I admire  it  greatly.”  She  sat  for  a long 
time  in  a silent  and  meditative  mood.  “ Indeed,” 
thought  she,  “ the  Christians’  religion  is  better  than 
that  of  the  Turks.  Mahomet,  our  prophet,  preach- 
ed hatred  against  those  who  differed  with  him  in 
faith ; Christ,  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
preached  nothing  but  love.  Mahomet  shed  the 
blood  of  many  thousands,  in  order  to  propagate  his 
religion : Christ  shed  His  blood  for  the  love  of  men, 
and  forbade  His  religion  to  be  propagated  by  the 
sword.  I must  confess  that  Christ  is  infinitely  above 
Mahomet !”  At  present,  however,  she  did  not  ven- 
ture to  say  all  this  aloud. 

What  comes  from  the  heart,  goes  to  the  heart 
again.  It  was  therefore  that  Anselmo’s  words  had 
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made  such  a deep  impression  upon  Fatima.  Besides, 
her  whole  heart  was  penetrated  with  joy  for  the 
rescue  of  her  darling  child,  and  with  gratitude  to  her 
magnanimous  deliverer.  “ Come,  dear  Almira,”  she 
said,  “ do  you  also  thank  this  noble  youth,  to  whom 
you  owe  your  life.” 

The  little  girl  went  over  to  him,  looked  up  to  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  offered  him  her  little  hand, 
and  said ; “ I thank  you,  dear  Anselmo ! God  is 
great  and  mighty — may  He  reward  you !” 

“ My  dear  Anselmo,”  said  her  mother,  “ when  I 
was  a little  girl  of  that  age,  I had  a Christian  slave 
as  my  nurse.  She  was  extremely  gentle,  and  all 
tenderness  and  love  towards  me.  She  told  me  many 
stories  about  a Divine  Child,  at  whose  birth  the 
angels  rejoiced,  praising  God,  and  congratulating 
men.  These  and  such  like  stories,  are  among  the 
sweetest  recollections  of  my  childhood.  She 
used  to  sing  for  me,  too,  some  of  her  pious  hymns, 
which  have  always  been  floating  in  my  memory,  and 
which  were  the  occasion  of  your  being  taken  into 
our  house,  as  being  so  charming  a singer.  Even  at 
that  early  age,  there  was  stirred  up  in  my  heart  a 
leaning  towards  the  Christian  religion:  but  when 
my  parents  observed  this,  they  removed  my  pious 
nurse,  Christina.  Loving  her  almost  as  my  mo- 
ther, I wept  and  refused  to  part  with  her ; and,  at 
my  earnest  prayers,  my  parents  gave  her  her  liberty, 
and  sent  her  back  to  her  native  land,  where,  as  I was 
told,  she  arrived  safely.  Her  gentle,  pale  face  is 
even  still  before  me : she  wept  bitterly  as  she  was 
parting  from  me ; and  her  last  word  was,  “ Believe 
me,  Fatima,  you  will  yet  be  a Christian.*  ” 
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While  Fatima  was  engaged  in  this  conversation, 
two  hours  flew  by  rapidly,  but  the  children  now 
began  to  feel  hungry,  for  the  breakfast  remained 
upon  the  table  untouched.  Their  mother  became 
uneasy  at  her  husband  not  making  his  appearance 
for  breakfast,  and  could  not  conceive  where  he  re- 
mained so  long ; but  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
along  walk  every  morning,  the  fearful  idea  occurred 
to  her  that  he  might  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  the 
lion. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  been  pacing  up  and 
down  in  the  olive  wood  with  folded  arms.  His 
apostacy  from  the  Christian  religion,  had  now  filled  his 
heart  with  great  remorse.  “ This  pious  youth,”  said 
he,  “ has,  without  aiming  them  at  me,  pierced  my 
heart  to  the  very  core,  with  his  simple  words,  as 
with  so  many  barbed  arrows.  I have  never  been  at 
ease,  it  is  true,  but  now  my  condition  is  intolerable. 
I will  make  up  my  mind  to  return  to  my  native  land 
and  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  With  Fatima, 
perhaps,  I shall  have  a hard  contest ; would  that  I 
could  persuade  her  to  return  with  me  and  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion!  True,  I would  fly 
alone;  but  it  would  be  too  painful  to  abandon  her, 
without  caring  that  my  son  and  my  daughter  shall 
be  brought  up  in  Mahomedanism.  I will  therefore 
declare  to  her  my  resolution  once  for  all — and  this 
very  instant!  Perhaps  Anselmo’s  heroism  may  dis- 
pose her  to  yield  more  readily  to  it !” 

With  a serious  and  gloomy  air,  he  walked  into  the 
apartment  to  disclose  his  resolve  to  her,  not  know- 
249  G 
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ing  how  happily  Anselmo  had  prepared  the  way  for 
him. 

“ Oh  my  dear  Achmed !”  she  cried,  as  he  entered 
tue  room,  “I  wish  you  had  been  here  just  now — 
Anselmo  in  a short  time  has  said  so  much  to  me 
about  the  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  I 
was  wishing  from  my  heart  I could  become  a Chris- 
tian. I confess  that,  were  I in  your  place,  nothing 
in  the  world  would  have  moved  me  to  abandon  so 
glorious  a religion.” 

Achmed’s  countenance  brightened  when  he  heard 
these  words. 

“ God  be  praised,”  said  he,  “ that  these  are  your 
sentiments ! I think  as  you  do,  and  I am  just  come 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  more  at  length  with  you, 
on  this  subject.” 

Fatima  desired  Anselmo  to  take  the  children  into 
another  apartment,  to  eat  their  breakfast,  and  then 
said  to  Achmed,  “ What  occasion  is  there  for  a long 
conversation?  I am  resolved  to  accompany  you, 
with  our  children,  to  your  native  country.” 

Achmed  was  delighted  with  this  intelligence,  but 
still  anticipated  many  difficulties  in  carrying  the 
project  into  effect.  But  Fatima  at  once  suggested  a 
plan. 

“ It  is  but  a few  days,”  she  said,  “ since  you  told 
several  of  your  relations  and  commercial  friends, 
that  a very  pressing  business  would  oblige  you  to  go  to 
Venice  in  person,  I shall  announce  that  you  must 
immediately  set  out  upon  this  voyage,  which  you 
have  so  often  spoken  of:  they  will  easily  under- 
stand, as  well  as  any  one  else,  that  you  could  not  re- 
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sist  my  pressing  entreaty,  to  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany you  on  your  journey;  and  it  is  very  natural 
that  I should  not  like  to  leave  my  children  behind 
me.  Our  bringing  our  gold  and  silver  plate,  our 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  jewellery,  will  create  no 
suspicion,  for  the  Turks  will  wish,  that  we  should 
appear  with  as  much  splendour  as  possible.  We 
shall  be  able  to  pack  up  among  the  merchandise,  and 
carry  with  us,  without  exciting  observation,  many 
of  our  treasures ; and  as  regards  our  property  here, 
I openly  begged  of  you  before  all  our  people  last 
night,  to  sell  it,  because  our  children  could  hardly 
longer  venture  out  into  the  open  air,  and  because 
their  lives  would  not  be  safe  in  the  neigbourhood  of 
the  lion.  No  one  will  blame  an  affectionate  mother, 
for  these  anxious  fears.  Sell  your  property,  there- 
fore ; collect  all  your  capital,  and  make  every  possi- 
ble preparation  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  quit  Algiers 
for  ever.” 

Achmed  applauded  his  wife’s  prudent  suggestion, 
sold  the  estate,  chartered  a ship,  embarked  all  his 
moveable  property  on  board  of  her,  and  set  sail  with 
his  wife,  his  children,  Anselm  o,  and  several  Chris- 
tian slaves ; and  his  heart  grew  much  lighter,  as  the 
hateful  city  of  Algiers  disappeared  from  his  eyes, 
They  landed  at  Salerno,  where  Achmed  and  Fatima 
were,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  admitted  into  a 
Christian  church,  and  ever  after  adorned  the  Chris- 
tian name, 

Anselmo,  the  moment  he  reached  Salerno,  had  des- 
patched to  his  parents  a trusty  friend,  whom  he  had 
known  during  his  collegiate  studies,  who  prepared 
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them  for  Anselmo’s  return,  brought  them  letters 
from  him,  and  told  them  the  principal  part  of  the 
adventures  of  their  beloved  son.  But  he  was  unable, 
as  yet,  to  determine  for  them  the  day  of  his  return 
from  Salerno  to  his  father’s  house. 

One  evening,  as  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  sinlc, 
the  affectionate  parents  were  sitting  with  their  two 
children,  under  the  pine  trees  in  front  of  their  ancient 
castle.  Their  sole  subject  of  conversation  was  their 
dear  Anselmo.  A young  man  in  a pilgrim’s  garb, 
came  with  hasty  steps  towards  them. — It  was  An- 
selmo,  but  they  did  not  recognize  him  immediately. 
He  was  much  taller,  and  his  complexion  had  become 
a darker  brown ; and  his  mother,  too,  had  expected, 
from  the  account  of  his  young  friend,  that  her  son 
would  have  come  in  a splendid  carriage,  and  in  the 
company  of  the  rich  family.  But  when  she  and  his 
father  recognized  him,  the  joy  both  of  his  parents 
and  of  his  brother  and  sister,  was  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion. They  all  led  him,  as  if  in  triumph,  into  the 
castle : he  laid  aside  his  staff,  his  scallop-hat,  and 
his  pilgrim’s  weeds,  and  stood  before  them  attired  in 
a manner  becoming  his  rank.  He  had^  but  put  on 
the  pilgrim’s  habit,  in  order  to  be  able  to  travel 
more  quietly  and  more  agreeably,  according  to  his 
own  fashion.  His  mother  directed  a festal  banquet 
to  be  prepared,  and  they  all  sat  together  until  mid- 
night. Anselmo  told  them  his  entire  history  at  full 
length ; and  his  parents  could  not  cease  telling  him 
their  grief, — now,  thanks  to  God,  at  an  end— and 
their  present  happiness. 

Three  days  afterwards  arrived  Achmed,  (now  na 
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longer  called  by  that  name,  but  by  his  former  name, 
Guido,)  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  visit  Ansel- 
rno’s  parents.  Their  common  faith  in  Christ,  and 
the  bond  of  Christian  love  soon  made  them  all  one 
family.  Guido  honoured  Anselmo’s  father,  a vener- 
able and  rather  aged  man,  as  his  own ; and  Fatima 
(now  called  Mary,)  and  Anselmo’s  mother,  soon  be- 
came bosom  friends.  Anselmo’s  brother  and  sister 
Iieartily  enjoyed  themselves  with  Aladin  and  Almira 
(now  called  Clara  and  Ignatius).  They  were  inde- 
fatigable in  talking  to  one  another  about  Italy  and 
Africa,  in  which  special  mention  was  made  of  tho 
terrible  lion. 

Anselmo’s  father,  seeing  himself  thus  surrounded 
by  so  many  happy  friends,  could  not  refrain  from 
adoring  and  praising  the  Providence  of  God,  with  a 
loud  voice.  “Merciful  Father  in  heaven!’’  he  said, 
“ how  wisely  and  well  Thou  dost  dispose  all  things ! 
For  me  and  my  dear  wife  it  was  a hard  blow,  that 
our  beloved  son  was  taken  from  us,  and  we  were 
sorely  afflicted  thereby.  For  him,  too,  it  was  a 
great  trial.  But  this  brief  sorrow  has  brought  many 
to  salvation ; and  has  been  to  us  all  a source  of  in- 
describable happiness.  Who  is  there  that  must  not 
adore  Thee  in  gratitude.  Thou  infinitely  wise  and 
merciful  God?” 

Guido  knew  that  Anselmo’s  parents  had  lost  much 
by  the  war,  that  their  castle  had  often  been  plunder- 
ed, their  valuable  effects  pillaged,  and  their  property 
utterly  ruined.  He  handed  over  to  them,  therefore, 
one  day,  a paper  by  which  the  half  of  his  entire  ex- 
tensive property  was  legally  secured  to  them.  “For,’ 
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Baid  he,  “as  we  owe  to  you  and  your  son,  whom  you 
educated  so  well,  our  participation  in  the  goods  of 
eternity,  it  is  no  more  than  just,  that  we  should  share 
our  earthly  goods  with  you.” 

“No!”  replied  Anselmo’s  father.  “Far  be  it 
from  me  to  take  a single  farthing  from  you.  It  is 
true,  we  possess  no  wealth.  Like  many  other  fa- 
milies which  were  more  wealthy  than  we,  we  must 
dispense  with  the  splendour  and  the  luxuries,  to 
which  the  nobility  have  a claim.  But  this  is  a thing 
of  no  moment — it  rather  has  its  own  advantage. — 
Alas,  wealth  too  easily  seduces  men,  and  leads  us  to 
prize  external  pomp  more  than  true  intrinsic  worth, 
and  to  strive  after  the  enjoyments  of  sense,  more 
than  the  more  elevated  and  only  true  pleasures  of 
the  spirit.  Yet  though  we  are  not  rich,  still  neither 
are  we  poor.  We  have,  thanks  to  God,  a compe- 
tent income,  and  that  is  sufficient.  I have  always 
prayed,  and  taught  my  children  to  pray  with  Solo- 
mon, ‘ Poverty  and  riches  give  me  not,  O Lord  I*  / 
Grant  me  to  enjoy  my  humble  daily  bread,  while 
here  on  earth : else  might  I,  if  too  rich,  become  an 
idle  braggart  and  say,  * Who  is  the  Lord  ?’ — or,  if 
too  poor,  strive  for  the  wealth  of  others,  and  bias, 
pheme  the  name  of  God  by  perjury.” 

“ I think  these  sentiments  extremely  wise  and 
noble,”  said  Guido.  “ I know  by  experience  how 
dangerous  the  desire  of  riches  is.  But  Anselmo  is 
too  well  tried,  to  be  endangered  by  the  possession  of 
wealth.  Though  you  decline  my  offer,  this  shall  not 
prevent  me  from  discharging  my  debt  to  your  noble 
Bon,  Anselmo.  He  saved  my  daughter’s  life ; I have 
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to  thank  him,  that  I am  returned  to  the  road  of  hea- 
ven, whence  I had  wandered,  and  that  my  wife  and 
children  now  walk  thereon  with  me.  You,  there- 
fore, dearest  Anselmo,  must  accept  the  half  of  my 
fortune.” 

“Neither  can  I,”  said  Anselmo,  “accept  your 
munificent  present,  more  than  my  father ; for  I have 
made  a firm  resolve  of  entering  a religious  order;  and 
in  entering  this,  I shall  make  a vow  of  poverty,  in 
order  to  look  only  to  eternal  goods,  and  to  teach 
other  men,  by  instruction,  word,  and  example,  to 
turn  their  eyes  on  these  alone.  I will  venture 
however,  to  make  a claim  on  your  generosity,  and  to 
make  a proposal  to  you.  I have  told  you  of  my  fel- 
low captives  on  board  the  pirates’  ship,  and  espe- 
pecially  of  a young  lawyer,  a poor  sailor,  and  a fish- 
erman, who  are  most  deserving  of  compassion.  I 
often  inquired  after  them  in  Algiers,  but  never  could 
learn  anything  of  their  fate.  In  Italy,  however,  I 
have  learned  that  they  still  pine  in  captivity.  I 
visited  a religious  establishment  of  the  * Order  for 
the  Eedemption  of  Captives,*  and  begged  to  see  the 
list  of  the  captives  for  whose  release  they  were  at 
that  moment  labouring.  To  my  consolation  I found 
on  it  the  names  of  my  fellow  captives ; but  the  ven- 
erable  fathers  had  not  yet  been  able  to  collect,  by 
charitable  contributions,  the  sum  required  for  their 
ransom.  And  now  I beg,  dearest  Guido,  that  you 
will  apply  to  the  ransom  of  these  unfortunates,  a 
part  of  the  sum  you  had  destined  for  me.  Do  so,  I 
pray ! a greater  work  of  charity  you  cannot  per- 
form !’* 
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“ Not  a part  only  will  I give,”  said  G*iido,  “but 
the  whole  sum  for  the  ransom  of  these  three  and  the 
rest  of  your  fellow  captives,  and  of  many  other 
slaves  also.  They  shall  receive  their  freedom,  which 
I have  already  granted  to  the  Christian  slaves,  whom 
I brought  from  Algiers.” 

Anselmo  was  greatly  delighted  at  this.  “The 
Lord,”  said  he,  “ will  reward  you  richly  for  this.  On 
that  great  day.  He  will  place  you  along  with  those 
upon  His  right,  to  whom  He  will  say:  ‘ I was  a cap- 
tive and  you  ransomed  Me ! For  I say  unto  you,  as 
long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you 
did  it  unto  Me !’  ” 

Guido  purchased  a beautiful  country  residence,  a 
few  miles  from  Anselmo’s  father’s  castle.  The  two 
families  lived  in  the  happiest  union,  and  often  visit- 
ed each  other;  and  Anselmo,  by  Guido’s  assistance, 
continued  his  studies  at  Salerno  and  Rome,  always^ 
however,  spending  the  holidays  with  his  parents. 

One  day,  at  Easter,  he  was  at  home  upon  a visit, 
and  Guido  with  his  family  had  come  to  see  him. 
Guido  brought  with  him  a letter  from  the  captive 
lawyer,  expressing  his  warmest  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  release,  and  also  greeting  most  affectionately  the 
generous  youth  Anselmo,  his  former  fellow- prisoner. 

The  following  day  as  they  were  sitting  happily  to- 
gether at  table,  the  servants  announced  the  old 
fisherman  and  the  young  sailor,  who  had  been  An. 
selmo’s  fellow-prisoners,  but  were  now  at  liberty, 
and  had  come  to  thank  the  generous  Guido.  This 
was  their  native  district;  and  the  sailor  had  brought 
his  old  parents,  and  the  fisherman  his  five  children 
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nnd  their  mother,  along  with  him.  It  was  most  af- 
fecting  to  see  how  they  all  wept,  and  shed  plenteous 
tears  of  joy  and  heartfelt  gratitude. 

“Do  not  thank  me,”  said  Guido,  “ but  this  youth  1 
To  him  you  are  indebted  for  your  freedom,  and  I 
and  my  children  for  something  far  more  precious. 
This  noble  youth,  who  was  your  fellow-captive,  is 
your  deliverer !” 

They  had  not  at  once  recognized  Anselmo,  but 
they  now  remembered  him. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  the  old  fisherman,  “ this  is  the 
youth  who,  in  our  deep  distress  aboard  the  pirate, 
appeared  to  us  like  an  angel,  and  tenderly  comforted 
us.  0 my  children,  my  dear  wife,  and  you,  neigh- 
bour, as  well  as  your  aged  parents,  ofier  him  your 
grateful  thanks.” 

They  all  encircled  Anselmo,  and  tried  to  kiss  his 
hands  and  his  clothes.  But  he  drew  back  from  them, 
and  said;  “Thank  my  beloved  parents  for  it.  It 
was  they,  who,  by  word  and  example,  inspired  these 
sentiments  into  my  heart,  and  taught  me  to  act 
thus.  All  that  I am,  comes,  under  God,  from  the 
good  education  they  have  given  me.” 

Anselmo’s  father  stepped  into  the  centre,  and 
took  off  his  cap  reverently.  “ All  the  praise  and 
thanks,”  he  said,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  “ are 
due  to  God  alone!  He,  as  is  ever  His  wont,  has 
‘done  all  things  well.’  He,  in  permitting  that  my 
son  should  fall  into  the  pirates’  bands,  has  turned 
the  affliction,  which  we  suffered  at  home,  and  you 
aboard  the  ship,  to  the  advantage  of  us  all.  By  these 
afflictions  I think  we  are  all  made  more  pious,  wiser, 
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and  better — God  prepared  for  us  great  sorrows,  but 
also  great  joys.  If  a son  turn  to  good  account  the 
good  education  which  his  parents  and  masters  be- 
stow ; if  he  apply  well  the  talents  which  God  lends 
to  him ; if  he  remain  humble  withal ; seek  not  his 
own,  but  God’s  glory,  and  yield  himself  to  the  gui- 
dance of  God’s  Spirit,  God  can  work  great  things  by 
his  hands,  and  make  him  an  instrument  of  blessing 
to  many,  not  alone  for  this  short  life,  but  still  more 
for  eternity.  To  Him  be  honour,  praise,  and 
thanks,  now  and  for  ever  more ! Amen 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

USEFUL  LESSONS. 

Ih  the  old  castle  of  Falkembourjr,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a hill,  thei’e  lived,  many  centuries  ago,  a 
knight  named  Theobald,  with  Othilia,  his  virtuous 
wife.  The  knight  was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave. 
Ilis  powerful  protection  was  extended  to  a distance, 
over  all  the  oppressed,  without  his  claiming,  in  return, 
the  least  thanks.  The  pleasure  of  making  them  happy, 
was  to  him  a sufficient  recompense. 

Othilia  distributed  around  her  numerous  alms.  She 
went  to  visit  the  sick  in  the  cottages  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages ; and  the  castle  was  the  unfailing  refuge 
of  all  the  unhappy  who  had  need  of  succour.  The 
only  child  of  these  excellent  parents,  Agnes,  about 
eight  years  of  age,  was,  for  goodness  and  for  gentle- 
ness, without  an  equal  in  the  whole  world.  To  do 
good  was  her  highest  enjoyment.  Parents  and  child 
were  held  in  veneration  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try; and  the  traveller,  who  perceived,  from  a distance, 
the  lofty  towers  of  Falkembourg,  blessed,  from  the 
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I'ottom  of  his  heart,  the  beneficent  persons  who  in- 
habited it.  The  blessing  of  God  also  rested,  in  a visi- 
ble manner,  upon  the  head  of  Theobald,  and  of  his 
'a  nily.  However  numerous  were  the  alms  that  they 
distributed,  they  never  themselves  experienced  want. 
They  belonged  to  the  richest  of  the  noble  families  of 
t le  country. 

One  bright  and  hot  day  in  summer,  Othilia  and 
Agnes,  on  rising  from  table,  opened  a little  door  that 
'.vas  constructed  in  the  wall  of  the  court  yard,  and  de- 
s ended  the  long  stone  staircase  that  led  to  the  garden, 
t lat  was  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  When 
t .ey  arrived  there,  they  saw  with  pleasure,  that  the  ten- 
f[  or  buds  of  the  rose  were  beginning  to  open,  and  that 
under  the  sombre  verdure  of  its  foliage,  the  cherry 
was  beginning  to  shine,  in  colours  as  transparent  as 
they  were  vivid. 

They  stopped,  for  a moment,  near  a fountain  that 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  garden ; and  they 
amused  themselves  with  watching  the  play  of  the 
water,  which  rose  to  a great  height,  reflected  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  fell  back  into  the  basin,  in  a thousand 
little  drops,  that  glittered  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  They  then  went  and  seated  themselves 
beneath  the  shade  of  an  arbour  that  was  closed  in 
with  an  elegant  trellis ; and  they  set  to  work,  upon  a 
garment  that  was  destined  for  a poor  orphan.  All 
was  silent  and  peaceable  in  the  garden;  and  the  pro- 
found calm  was  interrupted  only  by  the  voice  of  the 
linnet,  that,  from  the  top  of  a neighbouring  tree, 
mingled,  from  time  to  time,  its  melodious  notes  with 
"the  gentle  murmur  of  the  fountain. 
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Suddenly,  something  caused  a rustling  in  the  midst  of 
the  foliage  that  surrounded  them ; but  the  movement 
was  so  rapid,  that  they  could  not  perceive  the  cause 
that  produced  it ; and  they  looked  around  with  affright. 
Soon,  a large  bird  came  bounding  against  the  entrance 
to  the  arbour,  and  remained  for  some  minutes  suspend- 
ed in  the  air,  with  its  broad  wings  spread  out  to  the 
winds,  but,  as  soon  as  it  perceived  that  some  persons 
were  there,  it  took  flight  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
Agnes  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  had  not  cour- 
age enough  to  lift  up  her  eyes,  to  see  what  had  occa- 
sioned the  noise  that  she  had  just  heard.  Her  mo- 
ther laughed,  and  said  to  her,  “ Don’t  be  afraid.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  a poor  little  bird  flying  from  the  talons 
of  that  vulture.”  Agnes  then  took  courage,  and  look- 
ed around  her.  “ Ah ! See !”  she  exclaimed,  “ it  is  a 
dove  as  white  as  snow.  In  its  fright,  it  has  come,  and 
taken  refuge  behind  you.”  Othilia  took  it  in  her 
hands,  and,  looking  at  Agnes  with  earnestness,  said  to 
her,  “ This  evening,  I will  have  it  roasted  for  your 
sapper.” 

“Roasted!”  exclaimed  Agnes,  with  astonishment, 
and  she  seized  the  dove,  as  though  she  were  snatching 
it  from  imminent  death.  “No,  good  mother,”  she 
said;  “you  are  not  talking  seriously.  The  poor  little 
creature  has  come  to  put  itself  under  my  protection  ; 
and  how  can  I have  it  killed  ? See  how  pretty  it  is ! It 
is  as  white  as  snow  ; and  its  feet  are  red,  as  bright  as 
coral.  Ah ! see  how  its  little  heart  is  beating ! It  looks 
at  me  with  eyes  full  of  innocence : and  their  supplicat. 
ing  expression  seems  to  say,  ‘ Don’t  do  me  any  ill !’ 
No,  charming  little  bird,  I will  not  do  you  any.  It 
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is  not  in  vain  that  you  have  put  yourself  under  my 
protection.  You  shall  receive  from  me  nothing  but 
benefits.” 

“Very  well,  my  dear  child !”  said  Othilia,  with  ten- 
derness. “You  have  comprehended  my  thought,  I 
only  wished  to  try  you.  Take  the  dove  into  your 
chamber,  and  give  it  some  food.  Do  not  drive  away 
the  unhappy  who  come  to  seek  refuge  with  us.  We 
ought  to  extend  our  pity  to  every  creature  that  is  suf- 
fering ; and  even  animals  themselves  have  a right  to  our 
compassion.” 

Othilia  had  a charming  little  dove-cage  made.  The 
top  was  red ; and  the  sides  were  wooden  trellis-work, 
painted  green.  Agnes  placed  it  in  a corner  of  her 
chamber,  and  appropriated  it  for  the  dwelling  of  her 
dove.  Every  day  she  gave  it  a good  supply  of  food, 
with  some  fresh  water ; and,  from  time  to  time,  she 
renewed  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  The  dove 
was  not  long  before  it  was  accustomed  to  Agnes,  and 
soon  became  very  familiar  with  her.  As  soon  as  its 
young  mistress  opened  the  door  of  its  pretty  cage,  the 
bird  would  take  its  flight,  and  would  come  and  peck, 
from  the  hand  of  the  child,  the  little  grains  of  wheat 
that  she  presented  to  it.  It  became  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  close  the  door  of  the  cage,  as  the  dove  never 
dreamed  of  flying  away. 

At  day-break,  while  Agnes  was  yet  asleep,  the  dove 
would  come  flying,  and  alight  bn  her  pillow.  It  would 
awaken  her,  and  would  not  allow  her  to  take  anymore 
repose,  until  she  had  risen,  and  given  it  some  food. 
Agnes  complained  of  it  to  her  mother,  and  said  to  her, 
“I  know  what  I will  do;  and  it  shall  be  in  this 
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way,  that  it  may  not  disturb  my  sleep.  For  the  fu- 
ture, I will  carefully  shut,  every  evening,  the  door  of 
the  cage,  and  then  it  will  not  be  able  to  come  out  in 
the  morning.’* 

“Do  no  such  thing,”  replied  her  mother.  “Learn 
rather,  by  its  example,  to  rise  at  an  early  hour  your- 
self. Early  rising  is  good  for  the  health,  and  makes 
the  heart  light  and  joyful.  Do  not  you  blush  to  be 
more  idle  than  a dove  ?”  It  was  thus  that  Agnes  be- 
came accustomed  to  rise  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 

One  day,  she  was  sitting  before  an  open  window 
and  sewing.  The  dove  was  pecking  some  crumbs  that 
were  scattered  upon  the  ground ; and  suddenly  it  took 
flight,  and  perched  upon  an  adjoining  roof.  Agnes 
was  frightened,  and  uttered  a piercing  cry.  Her  mo- 
ther came  into  the  room,  and  asked  her  the  cause  of 
her  fright.  “ Ah ! my  dove !”  exclaimed  Agnes,  weep- 
ing; and  she  pointed  to  the  roof  where  the  bird  was 
perched,  basking  itself  in  the  sun. 

“Call  it,”  said  the  mother.  Agnes  did  so;  and,  in 
an  instant,  the  dove  returned  to  the  chamber,  and 
alighted  on  the  trembling  hand  of  the  child.  Agnes 
was  delighted  with  its  docility ; and  her  mother  said  to 
her,  “Be  always  as  obedient  to  my  will,  as  that  dove 
is  to  yours;  and  my  satisfaction  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  which  you  have  just  felt.  Will  you  not,  for 
the  future,  give  me  that  satisfaction  ?’*  Agnes  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  and  she  kept  her  word.  She  became 
the  most  obedient  of  little  girls. 

One  day,  she  had  been  watering  the  plants  and  the 
flowers  in  the  garden;  aud  fatigued  with  her  work, 
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Blie  seated  herself,  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  upon  a 
frrassy  bank,  near  the  fountain.  The  dove  had  become 
so  tame,  that  Agnes  allowed  it  full  liberty  to  fly  any 
where,  as  it  pleased,  and  the  dove  fled  from  her  side, 
to  drink  at  the  fountain.  “Look,  mother!*'  said 
Agnes,  “see  with  what  caution  it  steps  from  one 
stone  to  another,  over  the  moss  that  covers  them;  and 
how  attentively  and  carefully  it  guards  itself  from  the 
mud  that  it  finds  amongst  the  stones.  How  clean  it 
is ! white  is  the  most  difilcult  of  all  colours  to  preserve 
in  all  its  purity ; and  yet  one  never  perceives  the 
least  spot  upon  the  shining  feathers  of  that  beautiful 
bird." 

“And  how  little  careful  Agnes  is  sometimes!"  re- 
plied her  mother,  casting  her  eyes  upon  the  long  white 
frock  of  the  child;  Agnes,  in  fact,  had  not  taken 
care  of  her  garments,  when,  with  the  watering  pot  in 
her  hand,  she  had  drawn  water  from  the  fountain.  She 
blushed ; and,  from  that  time,  her  white  frock  always 
rivalled  the  newly  fallen  snow  in  purity. 

One  day,  Agnes  had  taken  a little  walk,  that  had 
given  her  much  pleasure ; and  when  she  came  back 
to  the  castle,  the  dove  immediately  flew  to  meet  her^ 
and  testified  great  pleasure  in  seeing  her  again.  “All 
the  day,"  said  a servant,  “ it  has  appeared  sorrowful 
for  your  absence,  and  has  been  seeking  for  you 
every  where.  I am  astonished  that  a creature  with- 
out reason  should  recognize  its  benefactress,  and  be- 
come so  attached  to  her." 

“It  is  true,",  replied  Agnes,  “that  for  the  little 
food  that  I throw  to  it,  every  day,  it  is  thus  so  grate- 
ful to  me." 
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**  But,”  said  her  mother  to  her,  **  are  you  yourself 
always  as  grateful?  See!  You  have  enjoyed  a great 
deal  of  pleasure,  this  day;  and  have  you  retumecl 
thanks  to  God  for  it  ? Let  the  conduct  of  the  bird 
make  you  ashamed  of  your  own.” 

Agnes  had  not  yet  indeed  even  thought  of  returning 
thanks  to  God ; but,  from  that  time,  she  never  gave 
herself  up  to  repose,  until  she  had  poured  forth  her 
profound  gratitude  to  God,  for  all  the  enjoyments  and 
the  blessings  that  He  had  heaped  upon  her,  during  the 
day. 

One  day,  as  she  was  seating  herself  at  her  work-ta- 
ble at  a very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  “Charming 
dove ! My  delight  1”  said  she  to  the  little  bird,  that 
had  perched  upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  had  fixed 
upon  the  child  its  eyes  full  of  innocence  and  tender- 
ness; “you  have  taught  me  many  good  things;  and  1 
ought  to  be  thankful  you  for  it.” 

Her  mother  replied  to  her,  “There  is  still  one  les- 
son you  have  to  learn,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable.  See 
that  white  dove!  Is  not  it  a sweet  image  of  innocence? 
Without  falsehood,  without  deceit,  and  without  dis- 
guise, it  is  free  from  all  artifice,  simple,  and  without 
cunning.  Our  Divine  Saviour  summed  up  all  its 
qualities  in  a single  word,  when  He  said,  ‘ Be  as  inno- 
cent as  a dove.'  May  you  be  able,  my  child,  to  pre- 
serve that  noble  simplicity.  May  lying,  and  dissimu- 
lation, and  all  the  other  vices,  be  kept  from  reaching 
your  heart ; and  may  God  vouchsafe  that  it  be  said 
of  you,  * Agnes  is  as  innocent  and  as  simple  as  a 
dove.’” 

This  was  what,  afterwards,  could  be  said,  with  truth, 
of  the  young  Agnes. 

ii 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STJCCOUE  TO  THE  OPPRESSED. 

The  knight  Theobald  had  returned  to  Ealkemhourg, 
from  an  expedition  against  a numerous  band  of  rob- 
bers, who  had  been  spreading  terror  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Satisfied  with  the  happy  result  of  his 
expedition,  he  sat  down  to  take  refreshment,  and,  with 
a cup  full  of  wine  before  him,  began  to  relate  to  his 
family  how  he  had  captured  many  of  the  robbers,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  justice;  and  how  those  that  re- 
mained had  been  dispersed  in  such  a way  that  repose 
and  tranquillity  would  in  the  future  reign  throughout 
the  country. 

The  narrative  continued  for  a long  time.  Othilia 
and  Agnes  had  seated  themselves  before  their  elegant 
spinning  wheels,  and  were  closely  applying  themselves 
to  their  work,  but  listening  to  the  knight,  with  the 
greatest  attention.  It  was  growing  late,  and  the 
lighted  lamp  was  burning  on  the  table,  when  a beau- 
tiful female  entered  the  apartment,  with  an  imposing 
air,  but  paleness  on  her  cheeks.  The  stranger  was 
clothed  in  mourning,  and  led  by  the  hand  a little  girl, 
who  was,  like  herself,  dressed  in  black.  The  knight^ 
his  wife,  and  Agnes,  arose  and  saluted  their  unknown 
visitor,  who  said,  in  a voice  interrupted  by  sobs,  God 
preserve  you,  most  noble  knight ! Although  I have 
never  seen  you  before,  I come  nevertheless  to  take  re- 
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fuge  with  you.  I am  Rosalind  of  Hohenbourg;  and 
this  child  is  my  daughter,  Emma.  You  are  probably 
acquainted  with  the  affliction  with  which  God  has  visit- 
ed  my  house.  My  beloved  husband,  the  brave  Adalric, 
— may  God  now  console  him ! — was  killed  in  the  bloody 
battle  fought  last  year.  Oh ! How  much  I have  lost 
in  him ! He  was  a noble  knight,  a good  and  affection- 
ate husband,  the  best  of  fathers.  You  yourself  were 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  so  beneficent  to  all 
the  unfortunate,  that  he  has  left  us  only  a slender  in- 
heritance. But,  behold,  they  now  wish  to  rob  us  even 
of  that  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  our  existence. 
Two  knights,  my  neighbours,  covetous  of  riches,  are 
violently  persecuting  me.  One  of  them,  under  difier. 
ent  pretences,  wishes  to  take  away  from  me  the  fields 
and  the  meadows,  so  beautiful  and  so  fertile,  that  ex- 
tend  to  the  foot  of  the  castle.  The  other  wishes  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  extensive  forests  that  adjoin 
it  on  the  other  side.  Since  the  death  of  my  husband, 
their  dispositions  towards  me  have  totally  changed. 
Avarice,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  many  evils  upon  this 
earth,  has  converted  their  feelings  of  friendship  into 
hostility  against  me.  My  beloved  Adalric  had  a pre- 
sentiment of  that  which  has  happened;  and  in 
dying  he  pronounced  your  name.  * Hope  in  God,’  he 
said  to  me.  ‘ Confide  in  the  knight  Theobald ; and  no 
enemy  shall  be  able  hurt  a hair  of  your  head.*  Justi- 
fy now  these  last  words  of  my  dying  husband.  Ah  ! 
what  will  become  of  me,  if  I thus  lose  all  my  goods, 
and  there  remains  to  me  nothing  but  the  walls  of  my 
castle  ? If,  some  day, — but  may  God  ever  preserve 
you  from  it, — you  should  undergo  the  fate  of  my  bus* 
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band,  and  your  wife  and  that  dear  child  should  find 
themselves  reduced  to  distress  like  mine,  may  they  al- 
so then  find  an  arm  to  save  them." 

The  little  Emma,  who  was  about  the  same  age  aa 
Agnes,  approached  the  knight,  and  said  to  him,  with 
tears,  Generous  man,  be  my  father,  and  do  not  drive 
me  away  from  you.’* 

The  knight  Theobald  preserved  a grave  and  serious 
air.  As  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  he  supported  his 
chin  upon  his  hand,  and  kept  silence,  with  his  eyes  fixe<  I 
upon  the  ground.  Agnes  said  to  him,  weeping,  “My 
good  father,  have  pity  upon  them.  See ! when  niy 
dove,  flying  from  the  talons  of  a bird  of  prey,  came 
and  put  itself  under  my  protection,  my  mother  said 
to  me,  *We  must  not  drive  away  the  unhappy  who 
come  to  put  themselves  under  our  protection and  she 
rejoiced  on  seeing  my  humanity  towards  the  poor  lit- 
tle creature.  And  this  child  and  her  mother,  do  not 
they  deserve  still  more  compassion  and  pity  than  a 
dove  ? Save  them  from  the  clutches  of  these  worthless 
knights,  that  too  much  resemble  birds  of  prey." 

The  knight,  who  was  deeply  moved,  answered, 
“Very  well,  my  dear  Agnes.  With  the  assistance  of 
God,  I will  save  them.  My  silence  was  not  from  hesi- 
tation ; but  I was  thinking  of  the  means  of  succouring 
this  noble  lady  and  her  child.”  The  knight  rose, 
and  offered  Bosalind  a chair.  Agnes  reached- one  for 
Emma;  and  they  seated  themselves.  Othilia  left  the 
room,  and  went  to  prepare  a siii table  repast  for  her 
unexpected  guests ; for  then,  according  to  the  usage  of 
that  period,  the  lady  of  the  house  attended  to  the 
cares  of  the  cookery. 
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The  knight  Theobald  then  proceeded  to  inform  him- 
Eelf  exactly  of  the  principles  up«n  which  the  two  knights 
supported  pretensions  so  lofty ; and  he  ended  with  say- 
ing, “Well,  now,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  see,  your 
rights  are  perfectly  established.  To-morrow  morning, 
at  break  of  day,  I will  set  out,  accompanied  by  some 
knights,  to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  the  business. 
As  for  you,  remain  here,  with  your  child,  until  my  re- 
turn ; and  you  shall  learn,  at  my  castle,  the  good  news 
that  I hope  to  bring  back  to  you.’* 

During  this  conversation,  supper  had  been  prepar- 
ed; and  it  was  agreeably  prolonged  far  into  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  the  knight  Theobald  mounted  his 
horse,  and  departed,  with  his  companions. 

Agnes  felt  great  pleasure  in  keeping  Emma  with 
her,  for  some  days.  She  took  her  into  her  apartment 
and  into  the  garden,  that  she  might  see  her  apparel, 
her  flowers,  and  her  dove.  The  two  children  soon 
became  intimate  friends ; for  Emma  also  was  born 
with  a noble  heart,  and  did  not  yield  to  Agnes  in 
good  qualities. 

At  the  end  of  a few  days,  the  knight  Theobald  re- 
turned. “ Good  news  !”  he  exclaimed,  on  entering 
the  apartment.  “ Your  enemies  have  renounced  their 
unjust  pretensions,  and  the  dispute  is  brought  to  an 
end.  To  tell  the  truth,  my  words  would  have  produc- 
ed but  little  effect  upon  them,  although  I made  them 
see  the  iniquity  of  their  demands;  but  when  I an- 
nounced war  against  either  of  them  who  should  cause 
you  the  least  uneasiness,  they  immediately  desisted 
from  their  demands.  And  now,  noble  lady,  console 
yourself,  and  take  courage.  No  stranger  shall,  in  fu- 
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ture,  dare  to  expel  you  from  your  domains,  to  liunt 
in  your  forests,  or  to  raife  the  destructive  axe  upon 
your  timber.” 

The  young  widow  was  overwhelmed  with  joy ; and 
tears  of  gratitude  shone  in  her  eyes.  “May  God,’’ 
she  exclaimed,  “ the  natural  Protector  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  who  never  leaves  any  good  action 
without  recompense, — may  God  repay  you  for  what 
you  have  done  for  my  child  and  myself.  May  He 
preserve  you  from  misfortune,  and  save  you  from  all 
danger.” 

She  then  made  preparations  to  return  to  Hohem- 
bourg.  The  two  young  girls,  on  parting  were  bathed 
in  tears.  Agnes  wished  to  give  her  young  friend  some 
token  of  remembrance.  Emma  had  often  expressed 
a desire  to  possess  so  tame  a dove;  and  Agnes  went 
to  fetch  her  dove.  She  pressed  it,  for  a moment, 
against  her  -cheeks,  that  were  wet  with  tears ; and, 
notwithstanding  her  strong  attachment  to  the  beauti- 
ful bird,  she  presented  it  to  her  friend.  Emma  was 
unwilling  to  aceept  it ; and  there  was  a strife  of  gen- 
erosity between  the  two  young  girls.  At  length, 
Emma  gave  way.  Agnes  made  her  a present,  also, 
of  the  pretty  cage,  and  commended  the  dove  to  her, 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  an  attentive  mother,  when 
she  confides  her  child  to  the  hands  of  strangers. 

After  the  departure  of  Emma,  however,  Agnes 
seemed  to  repent  of  having  made  her  a present  of  her 
beloved  dove.  “I  should  have  done  better  if T had 
given  her  my  gold  ear-rings  as  a token  of  remem- 
brance,” she  said  to  her  mother. 

- Her  mother,  however,  replied  to  her,  “ You  can  do 
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that  another  time,  when  Emma  comes  to  see  us  again. 
At  this  time,  you  could  not  have  made  your  friend  a 
more  suitable  present,  A more  costly  token  of  re- 
membrance would  not  have  been  so  agreeable  to  her, 
and  might  have  been  considered  humiliating.  The 
gift  of  an  article  that  is  most  dear  to  you,  even  though 
it  should  be  of  little  value,  is  more  complimentary,  and 
a stronger  proof  of  friendship  for  her.  Do  not  repent, 
then,  of  what  you  have  done.  See ! Your  excellent 
father  was  ready  to  expose  his  hfe,  that  he  might 
succour  the  widow  in  her  affliction ; and  it  was  very 
good  of  you  to  give  your  dove,  the  object  of  your  most 
cherished  delights,  that  you  might  afford  joy  to  tlie 
sorrowful  orphan.  He  who  does  not  learn,  betimi's, 
to  sacrifice,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures,  all 
his  goods*,  however  precious  they  may  be,  will  never 
truly  love  his  neighbours,  but  these  sacrifices  are 
amongst  the  greatest  that  we  can  offer  to  God ; and 
God,  my  child,  will  recompense  you,  some  day,  for 
what  you  have  just  done.” 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

THE  PILGEIMS. 

Rosalind  and  her  daughter  were  again  living,  tran- 
quil and  happy,  within  the  walls  of  their  own  castle, 
which  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  wooded  mountains. 
One  evening,  at  a rather  late  hour,  two  strangers  pre- 
sented thems  elves  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  re- 
quested hospitality  for  the  night.  They  wore,  like 
pilgrims,  brown  garments,  of  a sombre  hue.  They 
carried  long  staves  in  their  hands ; and  their  hats  were 
ornamented  with  cockle  shells.  The  domestic  who 
opened  the  gate  to  them,  having  announced  their 
arrival  to  Rosalind,  she  ordered  them,  to  be  introduced 
into  the  lower  hall,  and  to  be  served  with  supper, 
liach  of  them  was  also  to  be  supplied  with  a goblet  of 
wine.  When  they  had  finished  their  repast,  she  her- 
self descended,  wdth  Emma,  to  see  them. 

The  pilgrims  began  to  converse  about  the  Holy 
Land;  and  every  one  listened  with  the  most  lively 
attention.  Emma  especially  derived  extraordinary 
pleasure  from  hearing  their  wonderful  narrative. 
Tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks ; and  there  arose  in  her 
infantile  heart  a pious  desire  to  behold,  once  at  least, 
those  happy  lands  where  our  Saviour  formerly  trod; 
but  she  regretted  that  the  wish  was  one  that  could 
never  be  accomplished. 
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“Mj  dear  Emma,”  said  her  mother!  “we  arj 
able,  every  hour  of  the  day,  to  visit  that  country,  and 
to  see  the  mountains  of  Olivet  and  of  Calvary,  as 
well  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  have  only  to  read, 
with  care,  the  gospel.  By  these  means,  we  accompany 
our  Divine  Saviour  at  every  step  of  his  career,  and 
hear  his  very  words.  We  see  him  suffering,  dying, 
and  rising  again.  If  we  know  how  to  profit  by  his 
lessons,  his  example,  his  sufferings,  his  death,  and  his 
glorification,  we  may  live  also  in  the  country  that 
witnessed  so  many  wonders ; and  the  whole  universe 
will  become,  to  us,  a new  Holy  Land.” 

The  pilgrims  then  sought  for  information  respecting 
the  surrounding  country,  and  principally  with  regard 
to  the  castle  of  Falkenbourg.  They  extolled  beyond 
measure  the  knight  Theobald.  “If  his  castle  was 
not  so  far  out  of  our  road,”  said  the  elder  of  the  twm, 
“ and  if  I had  any  hope  of  finding  him  at  home,  I 
would  willingly  go  out  of  our  way,  that  I might  see 
him.”  ^ 

Eosalind  assured  them  that  the  road  they  were 
about  to  take,  passed  near  to  Falkenbourg;  and  that 
the  kni<rht  Theobald,  who  had  only  just  returned  to  his 
castle  from  a ride  on  horseback,  would,  without  doubt, 
be  now  found  at  home. 

“ I am  delighted  to  hear  of  it,”  exclaimed  the  pil- 
grim. “It  will  be  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet 
him  at  his  castle.  I have  much  business  to  arrange 
with  him;  and  to-morrow  morning,  at  a very  early 
hour,  we  will  set  out  for  Falkenbourg.” 

Eosalind  and  her  daughter  sent,  by  the  pilgrims,  their 
affectionate  compliments  to  the  knight  Theobald, 
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Othilia,  and  their  daughter.  Emma  placed  in  the  hand 
of  each  of  them  a small  piece  of  money,  that  her  mother 
had  previously  given  her;  and  she  very  urgently  re. 
quested  them  to  tell  the  little  Agnes  that  the  dove  was 
well. 

The  excellent  Eosalind  had  understood,  from  the 
words  of  the  pilgrims,  that  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  road ; and  she  therefore  ordered  one  of  the 
domestics  that  she  found  in  the  hall,  to  point  out  to 
them,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  the  road  that  crossed 
the  mountain.  She  then  wished  them  good  night,  and 
retired. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  travellers  set  out  on  their 
journey.  The  domestic  accompanied  them,  with  a will- 
ing heart,  and,  in  complaisance,  he  offered  to  carry  their 
wallets.  The  pilgrims,  however,  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  him,  and,  in  silence,  pursued  their  way,  which 
sometimes  was  on  the  descent,  and  sometimes  present- 
ed rough  mountains  to  ascend.  After  having  passed 
over  a steep  mountain,  their  way  became  plain  before 
them  ; aM  they  then  began  to  converse  in  Italian. 
The  boy  that  accompanied  them  was  himself  an  Italian. 
At  the  castle,  they  called  him  nothing  but  the  little 
Linhard;  although  he  would  have  preferred  hearing 
himself  called  by  the  name  of  Leonardo,  which  he 
bore  in  his  own  country.  He  was  an  orphan,  of  good 
family ; and  the  knight  Adalric,  touched  with  compas- 
sion, had  taken  him  into  his  seryice,  and  brought  him 
to  Germany.  Although  the  youth  had  learned  to 
converse  in  German,  he,  nevertheless,  still  understood 
his  mother  tongue.  He  listened  with  all  his  ears ; and 
he  was  even  about  to  testify  to  tne  pilgrims  the  joy 
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that  he  felt  at  hearing  them  speak  the  language  of  his 
country,  when  their  conversation  filled  him  with  horror 
and  affright. 

He  learned,  in  fact,  that  they  were  not  pilgrims,  but 
that  they  merely  wore  the  dress;  that  the  country  they 
were  passing  through  was  not  so  little  known  to  them 
as  they  had  given  to  understand  ; that  they  belonged 
to  the  band  of  robbers  that  Theobald  had  combatted 
with  so  much  success;  and  that  their  hearts  breathed 
nothing  but  vengeance.  They  wished,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  saintly  dress,  to  get  introduced  into  the 
castle,  to  request  hospitality,  and  then  to  rise,  during 
the  night,  and  massacre  the  knight,  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  all  their  domestics ; to  pillage  the  cas- 
tle, and  to  give  it  up  to  the  flames. 

When  Falkenbourg  appeared  to  them  in  the  dis- 
tance, between  two  hills  that  were  covered  with  forests, 
the  elder  of  the  robbers,  named  Lupo,  said  to  Orso,  his 
comrade,  “See  there  the  dwelling  of  that  odious  man 
who  has  caused  so  many  of  our  companions  to  perish 
upon  the  scaffold.  He  shall  die  in  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures, in  expiation  of  his  cruelties.  We  will  load 
him  with  chains;  and  we  will  cast  him  alive  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames  that  consume  his  castle.’* 

“But  the  enterprise  is  not  without  some  danger,” 
replied  Orso,  the  younger  of  them.  “ If  it  should 
fail  we  shall  find  ourselves  badly  off.  The  treasures, 
it  is  true,  that  the  knight  has  laid  up,  are  well  worth 
one’s  risking  something  for  them.” 

“ To  kill  him,”  exclaimed  Lupo,  in  a furious  out- 
burst of  rage,  “will  be  a joy  a thousand  time  great(  j 
than  to  carry  away  with  me  all  his  riches ; although  i 
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nm,  nevertheless,  far  from  despising  them.  Let  but 
our  attack  succeed,  and  we  shall  be  rich  enough.  We 
will  abandon  our  profession,  and  choose  a more  tran- 
quil kind  of  life.  Hold!  An  admirable  idea  has  just 
crossed  my  mind.  We  shall  find,  in  the  wardrobe  of 
the  knight,  his  most  magnificent  garments,  and  we 
will  clothe  ourselves  in  them.  You  shall  put  on  his 
chain  ol  gold,  and  I his  coronet  of  knighthood,  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones.  We  will  then  set  out 
for  a far  distant  land,  where  no  person  will  know  us. 
AVe  will  give  ourselves  out  for  great  lords;  and  wo 
will  enjo\',  in  peace,  the  treasures  that  we  shall  have 
captured.” 

“All  that  will  be  very  well,”  replied  Orso;  “but, 
I know  not  why,  this  affair  causes  me  much  terror.” 

“ What  terror  ?”  exclaimed  Lupo.  “ Is  not  every 
thing  well  prepared, — well  understood  ? Have  not  we 
enough  accomplices  in  the  country?  When  three 
lighted  torches  shall  appear  in  the  window  of  the 
chamber  occupied  by  the  pilgrims,  seven  brave  and 
vigorous  youths,  who  have  this  long  time  been  watch- 
ing  nightl  y for  that  signal,  will  immediately  run  to 
our  assistance.  Then  we  shall  introduce  them  by  the 
little  garden  door,  which  is  easy  to  open  from  the  in- 
side, into  the  court-yard  of  the  castle.  Amongst  them 
there  is  one  who  knows  all  the  turnings,  all  the  apart- 
ments, and  all  the  caverns,  as  well  as  his  own  house. 
Nine  of  us,  we  shall  easily  overcome  men  who  are 
asleep.  Take  courage  then.  Success  is  certain.” 

The  good  Leonardo  was  almost  frozen  withaffrighti 
when  he  heard  the  details  of  this  horrible  plot ; but  he 
took  care  not  to  let  them  see  that  he  understood  their 
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conversation.  He  began  to  walk  behind  them,  gather- 
ing flowers  and  plants,  and  whistling  a tune;  but* 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  he  was  praying  to  God, 
with  fervour,  that  He  would  not  permit  this  project 
of  the  two  robbers  to  succeed.  He  resolved  to  accom- 
pany them  as  fares  Falkenbourg,  and  reveal  the  \»iiolo 
to  the  knight. 

While  the  two  robbers  were  still  conversing  upon 
the  different  means  suitable  for  the  success  of 
their  project,  the  foot  of  the  elder  one  slipped  off  the 
narrow  path  on  which  he  was  walking;  and  he  would 
have  fallen  down  a precipice,  but  he  remained  sus- 
pended upon  some  bushes,  that  tore  his  clothes. 
Leonardo  could  see  that  under  his  long  brown  robe, 
he  wore  a scarlet  doublet,  and  a polished  and  brilliant 
cuirass.  There  was,  besides,  a sharp  and  keen-pointed 
poignard,  that  had  become  detached  from  the  robber’s 
girdle.  Leonardo,  however,  seemed  as  though  he  had 
seen  nothing.  The  aged  robber  hastened  to  replace 
his  poignard,  and  to  fold  over  his  robe.  He  then 
fixed  upon  the  affrighted  domestic,  eyes  as  piercing  as 
those  of  the  eagle ; looking  at  him  again  and  again, 
from  different  aspects. 

They  soon  arrived  at  a terrible  gulf,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  roared  a torrent  that  the  long  rains  had  con- 
siderably increased.  Two  rocks,  covered  with  bushes, 
overhung  the  sides  of  the  gulf ; and  a long  and  nar- 
row pine-tree,  that  had  only  been  smoothed  upon  one 
side,  joined  the  two  sides,  and  served  for  a passage. 
The  elder  of  the  robbers  said,  in  Italian,  to  his  com- 
panion,  “ It  is  possible  that  the  youth  has  noticed  my 
arms;  and  he  may  easily  conceive  some  suspiciono. 
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"V^Hien  he  is  passing  over  this  bridge,  I will  give  him  a 
push,  that  will  precipitate  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss.  We  shall  then  be  perfectly  secure.” 

At  these  words,  the  poor  Leonardo  felt  a mortal 
coldness  run  through  all  his  limbs.  He  stood  still, 
some  paces  before  he  came  to  the  terrible  passage,  and 
cried,  “ I shall  never  dare  to  pass  to  the  other  side. 
My  head  is  turning  already.” 

But  the  elder  of  the  robbers  said  to  him,  “ Don’t 
be  afraid,  my  lad ! Come  here  I I will  carry  you  over 
to  the  other  bank.”  He  advanced  towards  Leonardo, 
with  his  arms  extended  to  take  hold  of  him ; but  Leo- 
nardo shrank  back,  crying  and  lamenting;  and  he 
was  already  prepared  to  take  flight  into  the  neigh- 
bouring wood,  as  soon  as  the  robber  should  be  within 
a few  paces  of  him, 

“Ah!”  cried  the  poor  youth,  trembling;  “let  me 
go  back  again.  We  shall  both  be  precipitated  into  tbe 
gulf;  or,  if  I should  have  the  happiness  to  reach  the 
other  side,  how  shall  I be  able  to  pass  back  again  to 
this  side  ? Let  me  go  back  to  the  castle,  you  have  no 
more  need  of  a guide.  See  there  the  road ; and  the 
castle  of  Falkenbourg  is  not  very  far  off.  You  can. 
not  miss  your  way.” 

The  younger  of  the  robbers  attributed  the  fright  of 
Leonardo  solely  to  the  sight  of  the  terrible  passage,  at 
which  he  himself  shuddered;  and  said,  in  Italian,  to 
his  companion,  “ I will  precipitate  myself  into  thi^i 
gulf,  if  the  poor  imbecile  has  noticed  any  thing;  but 
if  he  had  perceived  your  cuirasss  and  your  poignard, 
what  does  it  matter  to  us  ? He  does  not  understand 
our  language ; and,  in  con'sequence,  he  cannot  know 
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our  projects.  Would  any  one  pay  attention  to  liis 
words,  without  consequence  ? Let  the  poor  fool  run, 
then.” 

“ Well,  be  it  so,”  replied  the  other;  “but,  for  the 
greater  security,  we  will  destroy  the  bridge.  He  would 
then  be  sure  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  interpose  any 
obstacle  to  our  enterprise.  Falkenbourg  is  yonder. 
There  would  be  many  leagues  to  go,  in  order  to  pass 
the  torrent,  up  above ; and  over  the  lower  part  there 
is  not  a bridge.  It  is,  then,  impossible  for  any  one  to 
bring  news  from  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  before 
our  plan  will  be  executed.” 

The  two  pilgrims  resumed  their  wallets,  and  left 
Leonardo  free  to  go  back,  but  without  even  thanking 
him  for  having  conducted  them.  When  they  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  torrent,  Lupo  called  out  to  Leo- 
nardo, in  German,  “ My  boy,  you  are  right ! It  is  a 
very  bad  road.  The  bridge  is  mossy  with  age,  and  is 
half  rotten.  One  might  easily  lose  one’s  life  here.  To 
prevent  any  misfortune  of  that  kind,  we  will  destroy 
it.  The  people  of  the  country  will  soon  be  able  to 
construct  a better.” 

The  two  robbers  detached  the  beam ; and  it  rolled, 
with  a crash,  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  where  the 
foaming  torrent,  beating  upon  it,  soon  tore  it  to 
shivers. 

As  soon  as  the  hooded  robbers  had  disappeared  be- 
hind the  hill  around  which  the  road  ascended,  Leo- 
nardo began  to  run  with  all  his  strength,  that  he  might 
announce  the  frightful  news  to  his  worthy  mistress; 
for  he  did  not  know  any  one,  in  the  country,  to  whom 
he  could,  with  safety,  confide  that  terrible  secret. 
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CilAPTEE  IV. 

THE  MESSENGEIk 

Eosalind,  residing  tranquilly  in  her  castle  atHohem- 
bourg,  little  thought  of  the  danger  that  menaced  her 
protector,  the  noble  Theobald.  Emma  was  incessantly 
talking  of  the  wonderful  narratives  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  asked  her  mother  a crowd  of  questions  respecting 
the  celebrated  country  of  which  they  had  spoken. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day,  each  of  them  gave  her- 
self up  tranquilly  to  her  own  occupations.  Towards 
evening,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  less  scorching 
and  there  was  a gentle  and  refreshing  breeze,  they 
descended  into  the  valley,  to  visit  their  fields.  Tlie 
crops  presented  a magnificent  appearance ; and  somo 
fields  of  wheat,  with  the  golden  ears  shining  in  the 
sun,  promised  a rich  havest. 

Other  fields,  where  flax  had  been  sown,  for  a late 
crop,  offered  to  the  view  the  incomparable  azure  of 
its  blossoms.  Eosalind  and  her  daughter  experienced, 
at  this  prospect,  a delight  the  more  vivid,  as  all  these 
riches  were,  to  them,  in  some  sort  an  unexpected 
gift ; and,  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  they  once 
more  thanked  God  for  the  blessings  that  his  liberal 
hand  was  dispensing  to  them. 

At  that  moment,  Leonardo  came  up,  covered  with 
perspiration,  and  almost  out  of  breath.  “ O my  good 
mistress!”  he  cried,  joining  his  hands,  “the  news 
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that  I have  to  tell  you  is  horrible.  These  two  men  are 
not  pilgrims,  but  robbers,  assassins.  They  wish  to 
massacre  the  knight  Theobald  and  all  his,  and  to 
pillage  and  burn  his  castle.”  Leonardo  was  so  much 
enfeebled,  that  he  could  not  say  any  more.  Quite  out 
of  breath  and  entirely  exhausted,  he  sank  down  at  the 
foot  of  a pear-tree  that  stood  in  the  road;  and  he  re- 
mained thus  a long  time  before  he  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his  narrative, 

Rosalind  and  Emma  trembled  at  this  dreadful  in. 
tciligence.  “O  Almighty  God!”  exclaimed  Rosalind, 
“ what  frightful  news ! what  a misfortune  threatens 
the  noble,  the  generous  knight  and  his  excellent 
wife!” 

“ And  the  good  Agnes,”  added  Emma,  frightened, 
and  as  pale  as  death.  “Ah  ! if  she  and  her  parents 
should  perish,  I should  die  of  grief.” 

“ 0 Emma  1”  said  Rosalind,  “ go  before  me.  Run 
to  the  castle.  I will  follow  you,  with  poor  Leonardo, 
as  quickly  as  I can.  Run  with  all  your  strength,  and 
call  our  people.  Let  them  mount  their  horses,  and 
fty  to  Falkenbourg,  to  inform  the  excellent  family  of 
tlie  danger  that  threatens  them.  Let  them  hasten 
with  all  the  celerity  possible.  Even  let  them  kill 
tlieir  horses  with  fatigue,  if  it  should  be  necessary.” 

Emma  ascended,  as  rapidly  and  as  lightly  as  a 
chamois,  the  steep  declivity  of  the  mountain;  and  she 
very  soon  arrive  d at  the  gate  of  the  castle.  At  her 
piercing  ci’ies,  all  the  domestics  assembled  in  the  court- 
yard, trembling  with  fright.  Emma  related  to  them, 
in  a few  words,  the  danger  in  which  Ealkenbourg  was 
placed,  of  being  subjected  to  fire  and  slaughter.  They 
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werG  all  SGizGd  witli  tcrrorj  and  poured  fortb  a tliousand 
imprecations  against  th.©  pilgruns  j lamenting  as 
much  as  if  they  saw  their  own  castle  consumed  in  the 
flames. 

A moment  afterwards,  Eosalind  came  up,  and  en- 
tered the  court-yard,  with  Leonardo,  whom  she  had 
questioned,  on  the  way,  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  his  recital.  “ What  are  you  doing  there,”  she  ex-  ^ 
claimed,  “ groaning,  and  with  your  arms  folded  ? To 
horse  with  you!  Fly  and  save  them!”  | 

“It  is  impossible,  my  good  mistress !”  replied  th©  | 
old  esquire  of  the  deceased  knight.”  The  robbers  are 
too  much  in  advance.  By  this  time,  they  are  not 
more  than  a league  distant  from  Falkenbourg,  while 
one  must  travel  fifteen  to  get  there  by  the  high  road; 
and  it  is  nearly  night.  Is  it  possible  to  go  rapidly 
enough  over  so  long  a road,  in  the  midst  of  thick  dark, 
ness,  and  over  a road  that  has  been  flooded  by  the 
long  rains?  Even  with  the  best  horse,  it, would  be 
with  difficulty  that  I could  get  there  before  sunrise. 
Our  old  draught  horses  are  not  fit  for  the  saddle ; and, 
since  the  death  of  your  husband,  our  war-horses  have 
been  sold.  Throughout  the  whole  district,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a steed  that  would  be  able  to  go 
above  half  the  distance.” 

Eosalind  stood  petrified,  with  her  hands  joined  toge- 
ther. She  lifted  up  to  heaven  her  eyes,  in  which  were 
traces  of  the  deepest  sorrow ; and  tears  chased  each 
other  down  her  cheeks.  “ There  is,  then,  no  other 
succour  but  from  Thee,  O my  God  1”  she  exclaimed^ 
lifting  up  her  hands.  “ Be  thou  as  charitable  to  that 
family,  as  they  have  been  to  me.  O Emma ! Pray  to 
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God,  my  child;  pray  that  he  will  cause  the  plot  of 
these  villains  to  fail.” 

Emma  joined  her  hands,  and,  with  her  eyes  full  o£ 
tears,  exclaimed,  * ‘ God  of  mercy ! come  to  their  as- 
sistance, as  they  came  to  our  assistance.”  All  those 
who  were  then  in  the  court -yard  of  the  castle,  joined 
their  hands,  and  united  their  prayers  to  that  of  the 
young  Emma. 

“O  you, — all  of  you  that  stand  round  me,  my 
brave  servants,”  said  Kosalind,  “however  difficult, 
however  impossible  even,  it  may  be  to  arrive  at  Eal- 
kenbourg  this  night,  try  to  do  so,  nevertheless.  A few 
words  might  save  their  lives.  In  one  minute,  all 
will  ready.  Ah ! if  Leonardo  were  not  so  fatigued, 
and  almost  ill  with  his  rapid  flight,  he  would  set  out 
without  delay.  But  you,  Martin,”  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing a young  domestic ; “ you  have  also  good  legs. 
Set  out  on  your  way.  The  foot-road  is  one-third 
shorter  than  the  other.  I will  give  you  a hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  if  you  arrive  at  Ealkenbourg  in  time  to 
be  useful.” 

“ It  is  impossible,”  he  replied.  “Who  could  find, 
on  a dark  night,  the  narrow  path  across  the  moun- 
tains, without  falling  a dozen  times  down  the  preci’ 
pice  ?” 

“Besides,”  added  Leonardo,  “ the  only  bridge  that 
there  was  to  pass  the  torrent  is  destroyed ; and  one 
had  need  of  wings,  now,  to  cross  it.” 

“Wings!”  exclaimed  Emma,  with  joy  shining  in 
her  eyes,  “Now  I know  how  to  send  a message  to 
Ealkenbourg.  The  knight  Theobald  told  me  to  keep 
my  dove  carefully  shut  up  for  the  first  few  days ; for 
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without  precaution,  it  would  take  its  flight  back  again 
towards  the  castle;  and  however  distant  it  may  be,** 
she  added,  “ it  will  certainly  find  its  way  back.  Let 
us  attach  a little  note  to  its  neck ; and  it  will  very  soon 
be  at  Falkenbourg.” 

O my  God,  I thank  Thee  !’*  exclaimed  Eosalind. 
“Thou  hast  heard  our  prayers.  Emma,  it  was 
your  good  angel  that  inspired  you  with  that  idea.” 
Emma  ran  to  fetch  her  dove ; and  Eosalind  has. 
tened  to  write  a few  lines.  She  then  rolled  up  the 
little  note,  and  attached  it  to  the  red  ribbon  with  which 
Emma  had  ornamented  the  neck  of  the  dove.  Then 
Emma,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  the  aged  esquire* 
and  all  the  domestics,  went  out  of  the  castle,  and  de- 
scended into  the  plain,  where  they  set  the  dove  at 
liberty  to  take  its  flight  as  it  pleased.  The  dove  rose 
high  in  the  air,  when  it  hovered  a few  moments  from 
right  to  left,  and  took  its  flight  towards  Ealkenbourg, 
with  all  the  rapidity  with  which  its  wings  could  carry 
it.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Hohembourg  were  delight- 
ed at  the  happy  idea  of  the  little  girl.  They  all  fol- 
lowed the  liberated  bird  with  their  eyes,  and  address* 
cd  a thousand  vows  and  a thousand  prayers.  Never 
did  a vessel  laden  with  gold,  set  sail  in  the  midst  of  a 
more  ardent  confluence  of  benedictions. 

Eosalind  and  her  daughter  Emma  could  not  avoid 
feeling  the  most  lively  anguish.  “ Will  the  dove  be 
able  to  arrive  at  the  castle?”  said  the  mother,  “It 
may  be  that  it  will  fall  into  the  talons  of  a bird  of 
prey;  or  it  may  be  that  it  cannot  fly  so  great  a dis- 
tance, without  taking  breath,  and  it  may  be  thereby 
delayed;  or  it  may  be  that  its  arrival  at  Ealkenbourg 
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will  not  be  noticed,  and  that  it  may  not  be  allowed  to 
enter.  What  a frightful  misfortune  will  be  the  con- 
sequence !” 

They  both  went  to  the  window  that  looked  towards 
Falkenbourg,  and  strained  their  eager  eyes  over  the 
whole  district;  praying  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  An  unspeakable  terror  froze  up  all  their 
senses ; and  they  scarcely  dared  to  reflect  upon  their 
situation.  The  shining  of  a fire  in  the  horizon  would 
inform  them  that  their  messenger  had  not  arrived  in 
good  time.  They  did  not  quit  the  window;  and  sleep 
did  not  close  their  eyes.  It  was  already  midnight.  A 
stormy  and  terrible  wind  rose  in  the  woods;  and  all 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkenbourg 
was  plunged  in  profound  darkness.  Suddenly,  a bright 
light,  came  to  add  to  their  terror.  They  both  trem- 
bled with  fear,  and  began  to  pray.  Great  God  1” 
cried  Emma,  “the  flame  is  rising  higher,  and  still 
higher  I See  how  the  tempestuous  wind  blows  this 
way  !* 

They  both  sank  into  a swoon  ; but,  to  their  great 
joy  they  soon  discovered  their  error.  That  supposed 
fire  was  nothing  but  the  crescent  of  the  moon  in  its 
last  quarter,  and  which  was  dispersing  the  vapours  of 
the  night.  The  nocturnal  luminary  soon  arose  in  the 
sky,  clear  and  brilliant,  and,  shaped  like  a sickle,  shone 
afar  over  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  They  re- 
mained at  the  window ; but  they  could  not  perceive  any 
of  those  sinister  illuminations  that,  lighting  up  the 
obscurity  of  the  sky,  annoxmce  a fire  in  the  distance. 
At  length,  the  day  dawned,  and  it  was  with  a lively 
burst  of  joy,  and  with  heartfelt  thanks  to  God,  that 
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they  hailed  the  approach,  after  a terrrible  night  of  an- 
guish, of  the  Bweet  light  of  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PLOT  DEFEATED. 

Eosalik D and  Emma  now  knew  that  the  robbers  had 
not  succeeded  in  reducing  Palkenbourg  to  ashes; 
but  they  were,  nevertheless,  very  uneasy,  as  they  were 
ignorant  whether  any  misfortune  had  happened  to  the 
knight  and  his  family.  **  What  would  I give  to  re- 
ceive good  news!”  Rosalind  frequently  exclaimed. 
“ I would  willingly  give  all  my  jewels.”  In  the  mean 
time,  the  events  that  had  taken  place  at  Ealkenbourg, 
during  the  preceding  night,  were  still  a secret  to 
them ; and  there  remained  nothing  for  theiji  but  to 
wait  with  patience.  See  the  remainder  of  what  had 
taken  place. 

The  knight,  Othilia,  and  their  daughter  Agnes,  were 
sitting  round  the  table,  in  the  evening,  with  contented 
hearts,  and  free  from  all  anxiety.  The  sun  was  al- 
ready approaching  the  horizon.  Its  brilliant  rays 
shone  through  the  windows,  and  illuminated  the 
interior  of  the  ancient  dining  hall.  An  esquire  came 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  two  pilgrims;  and  the 
knight  ordered  them  to  be  well  lodged.  “After 
supper,”  he  said,  “I  will  converse  with  them.  They 
come  from  a distance,  and  will  relate  to  us  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  pilgrimage.”  The  esquire  left  the 
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room.  Agnes  rejoiced  in  anticipation  of  the  pleasure 
she  should  derive  from  their  interesting  narrative, 
Alas ! there  was  nothing  to  give  them  any  presenti- 
ment of  the  catatrophe  that  menaced  them. 

Seated  around  the  table,  they  were  conversing  plea» 
santly  with  one  another,  when  Agnes  exlaimed,  in  the 
utmost  astonishment,  “Ah!  my  dove!”  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  dove,  with  its  wings  spread  out  before  the 
windows : it  pecked  at  the  glass  with  its  bill,  and 
seemed  to  entreat  that  it  might  be  admitted.  Agnes 
opened  the  window ; and  immediately  the  dove  flew 
in,  and,  alighting  upon  her  shoulder,  began  to  caress 
her.  “ See  what  a pretty  red  ribbon  it  has  round  its 

neck,”  said  Othiliaj  “and  a roll  of  paper  is  attached 
to  it.  I suppose  it  is  a letter.  Children  have  strange 
notions  sometimes.” 

The  knight  looked  at  the  paper  more  closely,  and 
read  the  superscription,  which  was  thus  worded» 
“Eead  this  without  the  least  delay.”  “Let  us  see,** 
said  he,  laughing,  “ what  the  celerity  so  much  recom- 
mended is  worth.”  He  unrolled  the  slip  of  paper,  and 
cast  his  eyes  upon  it.  His  countenance  changed. 
“ Great  God  1”  he  exclaimed,  “ what  is  it  ?” 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  asked  Othilia  and  her  daugh- 
ter, in  terror. 

The  knight  read,  “Most  noble  knight,  the  two 
pilgrims  who  will  present  themselves,  this  evening,  at 
your  castle,  are  two  robbers.  They  belong  to  the  numer* 
ous  band  that  you  have  dispersed.  The  elder  of  them 
is  named  Lupo;  the  younger,  Orso.  Under  their 
dress  as  pilgrims,  they  wear  cuirasses  and  well  sharp- 
ened poignards.  This  night,  they  intend  to  assassinate 
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you,  your  wife,  your  child,  and  all  your  people;  to 
pillage  your  castle,  and  to  give  it  up  to  the  flames. 
Clothed  in  your  garments  of  knighthood,  and  decorat- 
ed with  your  gold  chain  and  your  coronet  ornament- 
ed with  precious  stones,  they  dream  of  a long  future 
of  knaveries.  Seven  other  robbers,  spread  over  the 
country , are  expecting  the  signal  agreed  amongst  them. 
Tliree  torches  exposed  in  the  window  of  the  chamber 
of  the  pilgrims,  will  indicate  to  them  the  moment 
when  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  castle,  that 
they  may  afford  them  assistance.  The  two  robbers 
will  open  to  them  the  garden  door,  and  admit  them  into 
the  interior.  God  grant  that  the  dove  may  arrive  in 
good  time,  and  that  you  may  be  all  saved.  To  send 
you  a message  by  any  other  means  was  impossible. 
Despatch  to  me  immediately  a courier,  to  apprise  me 
of  your  deliverance.  Yours  devotedly,  Eosalind.” 

“O  my  God!”  said  Othilia,  with  emotion;  “What 
a prodigy ! This  dove  is  a messenger  from  heayen,  as 
formerly  that  of  Noah  was,  that  brought  him  the 
olive-branch.  Agnes,  let  us  kneel,  and  thank  God, 
as  those  pious  men  that  were  inclosed  in  the  ark 
knelt.  God  saves  us  in  a manner  not  less  miracu- 
lous.” 

• The  knight  also  bent  his  knee  upon  the  ground, 
and,  with  his  hands  joined  together  and  his  eyes  lift- 
ed up  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  “ 0 my  God,  thanks  be 
rendered  unto  Thee !” 

He  requested  Othilia  and  his  daughter  to  go  into 
another  apartment.  He  then  put  on  his  cuirass,  and 
ordered  some  of  his  brave  esquires  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  at  the  first  signal. 
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The  knight  then  sent  word  to  the  pilgrims  to 
ascend;  and  they  both  entered  the  apartment,  with 
an  humble  air  and  many  salutations,  Lupo,  who 
acted  as  spokesman,  commenced  in  these  words,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  and  with  a manner  of  exquisite  polite- 
ness • 

“Powerful  and  generous  lord  and  knight!  We 
come  direct  from  Hohembourg;  and  we  are  the 
bearers  of  affectionate  compliments  to  your  family. 
How  happy  we  esteem  ourselves  in  being  able  to  be- 
hold, face  to  face,  the  hero  who  fills  the  world  with  his 
glory, — the  man  upon  whom  all  the  unhappy,  the 
widows,  and  the  ophans,  heap  their  benedictions ; 
and  whom  the  pious  Eosalind  could  not  sufficiently 
praise  and  sufficiently  exalt  as  her  glorious  protector! 
Ah!  what  a pious  lady!  She  has  loaded  us  with  hon- 
ours, that  we  have  by  no  means  merited.  And  her 
charming  daughter,  Emma,  how  good  and  gracious  she 
is ! The  poor  little  angel  was  bathed  in  tears  at  the 
recital  of  our  pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  could 
converse,  for  whole  hours,  with  you  and  your  beloved 
fiimily,  of  your  friends  at  Hohembourg,  Eor  the  pre- 
sent, we  will  content  ourselves  with  acquitting  our- 
selves of  the  commission  that  has  been  given  to  us,  by 
announcing  that  Eosalind,  Emma,  and  the  pretty, 
dearly  beloved  dove,  are  all  three,  at  this  time,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health.” 

The  knight  Theobald  was  greatly  exasperated  by 
these  exaggerated  flatteries,  under  which  they  dis- 
guised their  criminal  intentions.  He  restrained  him- 
self, however,  and  asked  them,  gravely,  in  a voice  ct 
great  calmness,  “ Who  are  you  f” 
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“Poor  pilgrims,”  they  replied,  “we  are  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land ; and  we  are  going  back  to  our 
Country,  Thuringia,  where  we  were  born.” 

“What  do  they  call  you?”  demanded  the  knight, 
raising  his  voice. 

“I  am  called  Hermann,”  said  Lupo;  “and  my 
young  companion  that  you  see  is  named  Burk- 
hard.” 

“What  are  you  come  to  seek  in  this  castle  ?”  con- 
tinued the  knight. 

“Nothing  but  hospitality  for  one  night,”  they  re- 
plied, bowing.  “To-morrow  morning,  at  the  first 
crowing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  depart.  Oh ! how  great 
will  be  the  joy  of  our  mothers,  on  seeing  us  again  !” 

“ You  lie !”  the  knight  then  exclaimed,  in  a voice  of 
thunder.  “You  are  not  called  Hermann,  nor  you 
Burkhard;  but  you  aged  wretch,  you  are  called 
Lupo  ; and  you,  young  robber,  you  are  named  Orso. 
You  do  not  come  from  the  Holy  Land.  You  are 
not  pilgrims,  but  robbers,  assassins,  incendiaries. 
Thuringia  is  not  your  country.  Germany  has  not 
given  you  birth.  It  is  not  hospitality  for  one  night 
that  you  are  come  here  to  seek.  You  are  come  here 
to  murder  and  to  pillage,  to  set  fire  and  to  burn.  You 
shall  have  the  recompense  that  your  deeds  merit.  You 
shall  perish  by  sword  and  fire.  What!  Would  you 
attire  yourselves  in  my  dress  as  a knight,  with  my 
coronet  and  chain  ? Holla  1 Servants,  take  from  them 
the  garments  that  they  have  no  right  to  wear,  and  let 
them  show  themselves  in  their  proper  costume.  Dis- 
arm them.  Load  them  with  chains  j and  shut  them 
up  in  the  dungeon.” 
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Th©  esquires  seized  the  robbers,  and  despoiled  them 
of  their  garments  as  pilgrims.  They  then  appeared 
each  with  a cuirass.  “Oh!  infamous  hypocrisy !’» 
exclaimed  the  knight,  “ to  borrow  the  mask  of  piety, 
in  order  to  deceive  pious  souls.  That  crime  alone  de- 
serves  death.” 

They  were  both  of  them  bound  with  their  arms 
crossed,  and  immediately  cast  into  the  dungeon. 

When  they  were  shut  up,  the  younger  robber  said  to 
his  companion,  “How  has  the  knight  been  able  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  project,  even  to  the  minutest 
details  ? He  knows  even  the  conversation  that  we  had 
on  the  road.  He  knows  that  we  intended  to  clothe 
ourselves  in  his  apparel,  and  then  pass  ourselves  off  as 
knights.  The  domestic  who  accompanied  us,  could 
he  have  understood  our  language,  and  have  betrayed 
us  ?” 

“He  has,  then,  passed  through  the  windows  of  the 
mansion,”  replied  Lupo.  “I  have  paid  particular 
attention ; and  I have  not,  for  a single  moment,  lost 
sight  of  the  gates  of  the  castle.  Ho  one  has  passed 
over  the  drawbridge,  since  we  arrived  here.  Most  cer- 
tainly, all  this  is  not  natural.  Theobald  must  have 
made  a compact  with  the  devil.”  ^ 

He  then  threw  himself  into  a horrible  passion,  and 
uttered  the  most  frightful  imprecations  against  the 
knight.  “The  cruel  Theobald,”  he  cried,  his  mouth 
foaming  with  rage,  “is  the  only  cause  of  our  misfor. 
tune.”  In  his  hardness  of  heart,  Lupo  would  not  see 
that  it  was  he  himself  who,  by  his  frightful  crimes,  had 
plunged  himself  into  that  abyss. 

Or  so,  the  younger  of  the  two,  on  the  contrary,  began 
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to  weep,  and  to  despair,  and  to  address  reproaches  to 
liis  companion.  “Would  to  God,”  he  said,  “that  I 
had  not  put  faith  in  the  false  illusions  with  which  you 
befooled  me ! You  promised  me  a joyous  life,  in  the 
midst  of  honours  and  abundance;  and  now  I have 
nothing  to  expect  but  the  most  horrible  death.  You 
were  always  persuading  me  that  our  actions  were  not 
criminal,  and  that  God  would  leave  them  unpunished 
in  the  other  world,  and  often  even  in  this ; but  a voice 
within  me  was  always  telling  me  the  contrary,  and 
announcing  to  me  a future  punishment.  Oh  that  I 
had  listened  to  it ! Of  what  avail  to  me,  at  present, 
are  the  treasures  that  we  have  stolen  ? I should  have 
honestly  earned  my  livelihood  in  the  most  humble  em- 
ployment,— in  felling  timber,  or  in  wheeling  a barrow; 
and  then  my  conscience  would  have  been  at  peace. 
How  much  happier  my  condition  would  have  been, 
compared  with  my  present  situation!  But  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  w'ho  sees  and  punishes  the  most 
secret  crimes,  is  laid  heavily  upon  me,  and  has  preci- 
pitated me  into  this  dark  prison.  All  is  finished  for 
me  in  this  world.  Oh  that  I might  only  find  grace 
in  the  other!  Oh  that  I might  at  least  be  a salutary 
example  toother  young  people;  warning  them  that 
an  immoderate  desire  for  riches  and  pleasure  only 
drags  them  into  debauchery  and  vice,  and  precipitates 
them  into  the  gulf  of  misfortune  into  which  1 
have  now  fallen !” 

In  the  mean  time,  by  order  of  Theobald,  the  esquires 
took  measures  to  seize  their  companions.  As  soon 
as  night  had  come,  and  the  stars  were  shining  upon 
the  dark  azure  of  the  sky,  they  placed  three  lighted 
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torches  in  the  window  of  the  chamber  that  had 
usually  been  assigned,  for  the  night,  to  pilgrims  and 
travellers. 

Then  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  upon  whose  prudence 
the  knight  was  able  to  place  reliance,  went  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  castle,  with  seven  esquires.  They 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  near  the  little  door 
that  bad  been  constructed  in  the  wall;  and  there  they 
lay  in  wait  for  the  robbers.  They  waited  a long  time 
in  vain.  Midnight  had  already  struck.  The  moon 
had  risen,  and  was  now  illuminating  the  battlements 
of  the  tower.  This  circumstance  discouraged  the 
esquires.  “All  our  labours  will  be  lost,”  said  they. 
“ The  robbers  will  perceive  us,  and  will  take  flight.” 

“An  excellent  idea  has  crosed  my  mind,”  said  the 
keeper  of  the  gate,  “ that  we  may  attract  them  here 
more  surely.”  He  immediately  ran  ofi* ; but  he  was 
not  long  before  he  came  back,  clothed  in  one  of  the 
dresses  of  the  pilgrims,  and  wearing  one  of  their  hats. 
“They  will  not  recognize  me  thus,”  he  said.  “As 
for  you,  conceal  yourselves  there,  behind  the  pilasters 
of  the  walls,  in  order  that  they  may  not  perceive  you 
immediately.”  They  waited  with  patience. 

At  length,  there  was  a very  light  tap  at  the  door, 
which  was  opened  very  gently.  One  of  the  robbers 
passed  the  threshold,  and  looked  at  the  porter,  whom, 
in  his  disguise,  he  took  for  one  of  his  companions; 
and  he  said  to  him,  in  a low  voice,  “Are  we  arrived 
in  time?”  “Just  in  time,”  replied  the  esquire,  in 
the  same  tone.  “ Be  quiet.  Enter  all  of  you.” 

They  all  seven  entered,  one  alter  another,  in  silence, 
and  upon  tiptoe.  They  brought  with  them  some 
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brimstone,  and  some  hoops  besmeared  with  pitch ; and 
each  of  them  was  armed  with  a sword.  As  soon  as 
the  last  had  entered,  the  esquire  shut  the  door  and 
took  the  key.  He  then  called  out,  in  a loud  voice* 
“ Help,  now  !** 

The  esquires  immediately  ran  up,  and  sprang  upon 
the  robbers ; each  esquire  seizing  his  man.  At  the 
same  moment,  Theobald  himself  arrived  in  the  court- 
yard, armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  attended  by  a 
number  of  esquires,  who  carried  lighted  torches,  and 
had  drawn  swords  in  their  hands.  The  moon  just  then 
gave  to  the  night  the  clearness  of  day.  The  robbers 
were  half  dead  with  fear,  and  did  not  even  find  time 
to  draw  their  swords.  They  were  overcome  without 
the  least  difficulty,  loaded  with  chains,  and  cast  into  the 
prison,  that  they  might  there  receive  the  recompense 
of  their  crimes. 

**Itisthus,”  said  the  knight,  “ that  every  malefac- 
tor terminates  his  career.  He  who  passes  his  life  in 
digging  a pit  for  the  feet  of  his  fellow  creatures,  ends 
by  falling  into  it  himself.’* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONClirSIOB’. 

Shut  up  in  their  castle,  Rosalind  and  Emma  were 
waiting,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  in  the  most 
cruel  anguish,  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  that  they 
expected  from  Ealkenbourg,  More  than  ten  times  in 
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less  than  an  hour,  Emma  ascended  the  stone  steps  of 
the  winding  srair-case  that  led  to  the  keeper’s  tower, 
that  she  might  see,  with  her  own  eyes,  whether  the  so- 
much  desired  messenger  was  coming ; but  she  dis- 
covered nothing.  It  had  struck  noon,  and  still  no 
news  of  any  kind  had  reached  them.  They  then  re- 
lapsed into  a state  of  the  greatest  uneasiness ; and  every 
hour  seemed  to  them  so  long,  that  they  thought 
they  should  not  live  long  enough  to  see  it  come  to  a 
close. 

At  last,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  while  Emma 
was  still  keeping  watch  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  she  saw 
a carriage,  escorted  by  a number  of  horsemen,  come  out 
of  the  forest,  and  take  the  road  that  led  to  the  castle. 
She  descended  the  stair-case  in  great  haste,  and  ran  to 
her  mother,  exclaiming,  in  a transport  of  joy,  “ Be- 
hold them!  They  are  saved!”  They  immediately 
went  out  of  the  castle,  and  hastened  to  meet  their 
friends. 

The  knight  Theobald,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
had  set  out  on  their  journey  before  sunrise,  that  they 
might  themselves  carry  to  Rosalind  and  Emma  tho 
good  news  of  their  deliverance,  and  thank  them  in 
person.  As  soon  as  the  knight  perceived  them,  he 
sprang  to  the  ground;  and  Othilia  and  Agnes  also 
descended  from  the  carriage.  They  saluted  their 
friends  with  the  most  lively  cordiality,  and  thanked 
them  with  an  overflow  of  feeling  that  no  words  can 
possibly  express.  They  were  in  the  height  of  delight, 
and  asked  questions  without  number ; relating  a tliou- 
sand  things,  while  they  were  ascending  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  castle  was  situated. 
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Tliis  happy  interview,  after  the  deliverance  from  so 
great  a danger,  was  celebrated,  in  the  evening,  by  a 
banquet,  over  which  the  most  unreserved  cheerfulness 
presided.  Every  one  was  merry ; and  nothing  was 
spoken  of  but  the  late  events.  Leonardo,  who  waited 
at  table,  was  ordered  to  repeat,  word  for  word,  the  con- 
versation of  the  robbers;  and  he  did  so  willingly. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  related  how,  when  they  had 
to  pass  the  torrent,  the  younger  of  the  robbers  had 
interceded  in  his  favour,  and  prevented  his  being  pre- 
cipitated into  it.  “ It  is  for  that  reason,”  continued 
Leonardo,  “ that  I would  entreat  you  on  behalf  of 
that  unhappy  man.  Since  he  has  shown  sentiments 
more  humane  than  those  of  his  companion,  he  ought 
to  be  treated  with  more  humanity.”  Every  one 
approved  of  the  sentiments  of  the  poor  youth. 

After  supper,  the  knight  Theobald,  holding  up  his 
silver  cup,  exclaimed,  “ To  the  health  of  Emma ! It  is 
omng  to  her  happy  idea  of  making  the  dove  a messen- 
ger, that  your  guests  from  Ealkenbourg  are  able,  at 
this  moment,  to  thank  her  that  they  are  not  buried 
under  the  burning  ruins  of  their  castle.” 

“No,”  replied  the  modest  Emma,  blushing ; “it  is 
to  the  tender  compassion  that  Agnes  testified  towards 
her  poor  dove,  and  to  the  goodness  that  she  gave  me  a 
proof  of,  when  she  presented  it  to  me.  It  is  to  her, 
then,  that  the  honour  returns.” 

“ Blessed  be  God  1”  added  Eosalind,  “ who  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  give  us  children  such  as  you.  Be  not, 
however,  too  proud,  young  misses ; for  see  the  poor 
orphan,  Leonardo,  who,  filled  with  gratitude  and  with 
k»ve  for  his  benefactors,  hastened  to  the  castle, 
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out  of  breath  and  well  nigh  dead.  Has  not  he  done 
more  than  you 

“In  truth,”  exclaimed  the  knight  Theobald,  “you 
are  right!”  Having  replenished  his  cup,  he  put  it  to 
his  lips,  and  presented  it  to  the  youth.  “ Come,”  said 
he,  “ drink  to  our  health.  I will  make  you  a page; 
for  your  generous  heart  ennobles  you,  and  gives  you 
the  most  incontestible  right  to  that  distinction.” 

“We  owe  tears  of  gratitude,”  said  Othilia,  “ to  the 
generous,  the  beneficent  Adalric,  the  deceased  hus- 
band of  Rosalind ; for  if,  in  his  goodness,  he  had  not 
received  the  poor  orphan  into  his  castle,  where  should 
we  have  been  to*day  ?” 

“ It  is  true,”  replied  Rosalind.  “Your  safety,  which 
causes  us  so  much  joy,  that  we  feel  as  if  we  ourselves 
had  escaped  from  peril,  amply  recompenses,  to-day, 
for  the  beneficence  that  my  generous  Adalric  showed 
towards  poor  Leonardo.  But  the  knight  Theobald  has 
conducted  himself  no  less  nobly  towards  me,  and  to- 
wards Emma,  who  also  is  an  orphan.  The  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  entertained  us,  and  protected  us 
from  our  enemies,  could  not  remain  without  a recom- 
pense ; and  he  who  saved  us,  Ged  has,  in  his  turn, 
saved  him.  He,  the  faithful  Rewarder  of  all  good  ac- 
tions, has  recompensed  Othilia  and  Agnes  for  their 
friendship  to  us.  To  Him  be  all  praise  and  thanks- 
giving!” 

“Yes,”  said  the  knight:  “it  is  to  God  that  we 
should  address,  now,  as  always,  our  first  thanksgiving. 
He  has  showed  Himself  good  to  us,  and  has  employed 
an  innocent  dove  to  work  a miracle  in  our  favour. 
To  Him  be  everlasting  gratitude;  but  we  should  not 
&I9  K 
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be  ungrateful  to  our  noble  friends.  That  wbicb  my 
sword  could  not  have  done,  the  young  Emma  has  ac- 
complished by  the  assistance  of  a dove.  She  has  pro- 
tected my  castle  from  treachery  and  pillage.  She  has 
preserved  it  from  ruin.  Thus  females,  even  young 
girls,  are  able  to  do  good,  if  they  have  good  hearts,  and 
if,  like  Eosalind  and  Emma,  they  put  all  their  confi- 
dence in  their  Sovereign  Master.  And  since  Emma 
will  some  day  possess  this  castle,  and  since  she  has, 
notwithstanding  her  youth,  been  able,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  sword,  to  preserve  to  the  throne  a 
powerful  fortress,  I will,  in  order  to  recompense  her^ 
ask  of  the  emperor  permission  to  bear,  in  her  arms,  a 
dove  perched  upon  a green  olive-branch.” 

Othilia  replied,  “ Your  idea  is  very  good ; and  it 
must  be  put  in  execution.  In  the  mean  time,  I have 
a surprise  for  my  dear  Emma.” 

She  made  a sign  to  her  daughter,  and  Agnes  left  the 
room.  In  a few  minutes,  she  returned,  with  the  dove. 
The  latter  had  brought  it  to  the  castle  in  a little  cage ; 
but  she  had  not  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her 
young  friend.  The  dove  immediately  came  and  stood 
on  the  hand  that  Emma  held  out  to  it.  The  latter, 
in  a rapture  of  delight,  noticed  with  astonishment,  that 
the  bird  carried  in  its  bill  an  olive  branch,’in  gold,  and 
with  light  leaves  of  the  same  metal. 

Othilia  then  said  to  her,  “ Let  this  olive  branch,  the 
glorious  symbol  of  our  safety,  be  to  you,  my  dear  Em- 
ma, a feeble  testimonial  of  our  gratitude.  It  was  a 
present  from  my  deceased  mother ; and  I have  always 
worn  it  as  an  ornament  for  my  hair,  the  only  use  for 
which  it  is  suitable.  The  pious  lady  recited,  when  she 
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pave  it  me,  some  verses,  which  may  very  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  events  of  which  we  have  just  been  wit- 
nesses. I will  repeat  them, 

**  Child,  put  thou  in  God  above. 

All  thy  faith  and  all  thy  love. 

Eaise  his  temple  in  thy  heart. 

From  his  worship  ue’er  depart. 

Should  the  hour  of  danger  lour. 

Fear  not  then  its  threatening  power. 

Gathering  cempests  do  not  dread  g 
He  shall  always  guard  thy  head,'** 


THE  GLOW-WORM, 


It  was  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  the  day  had 
been  hot  and  scoi'ching.  In  the  evening,  a poor 
widow,  having  opened  the  window  of  her  small  apart- 
ment, looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  trees  of  the  gar- 
den that  surrounded  her  cottage.  She  had  just  put 
up  in  bundles  the  hay  that  she  had  mowed  in  the 
morning.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  had  soon  dried 
it  sufficiently ; and  it  exhaled  a fresh  and  agreeable 
odour.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  begin- 
ning to  fade  away ; and  the  sky  was  clear  and  without 
clouds.  The  moon,  which  had  then  run  about  half  its 
course,  illuminated  the  interior  of  the  little  apartment* 
and  tinted,  with  its  pale  light,  the  inner  edges  of  the 
open  window,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  reflected 
in  the  round  and  shining  panes  of  that  which  was 
closed. 

The  little  Ferdinand,  six  years  of  age,  was  support- 
ed upon  the  edge  of  the  window.  The  rays  of  the 
moon  enlightened  the  half  of  his  fair  countenance,  the 
flaxen  curls  of  his  hair,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  clean  and 
white  shirt;  shining  also  upon  the  scarlet  cloth  of  his 
coat. 

The  poor  widow  had  seated  herself  near  the  window 
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In  order  that  she  might  rest  herself  a little;  but,  how* 
ever  sorrowful  the  day  had  been,  to  her  a sorrow  more 
difficult  to  bear  was  lacerating  her  heart,  and  making 
her  forget  her  fatigue.  The  hour  of  supper  had  arriv- 
ed, and  a bowl  of  milk,  into  which  she  had  broken 
some  bread,  was  upon  the  table,  but  scarcely  two 
spoonfuls  of  it  had  been  eaten.  Ferdinand,  also,  was 
extremely  fatigued ; but  the  sorrow  that  he  noticed  in 
his  mother  prevented  him  from  taking  any  rest. 
When  he  saw  that  his  mother  was  weeping  bitterly, 
he  hastened  to  finish  his  repast;  and  the  earthen  bowl 
remained  on  the  table,  almost  in  the  state  in  which  it 
had  been  placed  there.  The  moon  was  shining  upon 
it ; and  its  rays,  reflected  to  the  bottom,  made  a lumi- 
nous circle  there. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  spring,  Mary  had  lost 
her  husband,  one  of  the  best  young  men  in  the  whole 
village.  By  his  industry  and  economy,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  make  a purchase  of  the  little  cottage  where 
she  dwelt,  and  of  the  beautiful  garden  that  surrounded 
it,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  so  without  contract- 
ing some  debts.  By  his  activity  he  had  enriched  the 
garden  with  some  young  trees,  which  had  already  pro- 
duced fine  fruit.  He  had  then  married  Mary,  who 
was  only  a poor  orphan.  Her  parents  had  been  una- 
ble  to  give  her  more  than  an  excellent  education ; and 
she  passed  for  the  most  industrious  and  the  most  pru- 
dent girl  in  the  village. 

Their  union  had  been  one  of  the  most  happy ; but 
an  epidemic,  that  broke  out  in  the  country,  carried  off 
her  husband.  A little  time  after  this  misfortune,  the 
poor  widow,  who  had  lavished  the  most  affectionate 
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attentions  upon  her  husband,  herself  fell  ill,  and  had 
a very  narrow  escape  from  death. 

This  illness,  and  that  of  her  husband,  had  exhausted 
her  resources ; and,  to  complete  her  misfortunes,  she 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  humble  cottage. 
Her  husband  had  been  employed  by  the  richest  farmer 
in  the  village,  who,  appreciating  his  integrity  and  his 
industry,  had  advanced  him  three  hundred  crowns,  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  purchase  of  that  humble  dwel- 
ling and  the  garden  that  surrounded  it,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  repay  him,  every  year,  five  and 
twenty  crowns,  the  sum  to  which  his  wages  amounted. 
The  poor  man  had  fulfilled  his  engagement,  up  to  the 
year  when  he  died  j and  the  debt  then  amounted  to 
only  fifty  crowns.  Mary  was  acquainted  with  all 
this. 

It  happened  that  the  disorder  which  had  carried  off 
her  husband,  also  carried  off  his  creditor,  whose  heirs, 
consisting  of  a son  and  daughter,  found,  on  examin- 
ing his  papers,  the  acknowledgement  of  the  three  hun- 
dred crowns,  signed  by  Mary’s  husband.  They  had 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  affair,  as  the  deceased  had 
never  spoken  of  it  to  them  j and  they  demanded  of  the 
poor  widow  the  whole  sum.  Affrighted,  Mary  assur- 
ed them,  and  called  God  to  witness,  that  her  husband 
had,  during  his  life,  paid  part  of  the  money,  and  that 
he  owed  no  more  than  fifty  crowns ; but  all  her  pro- 
testations were  of  no  avail.  The  young  farmer  treated 
her  as  an  infamous  liar,  and  summoned  her  before  the 
court.  There,  as  she  was  unable  to  bring  proof  of  any 
payment,  she  was  sentenced  to  repay  the  entire 
sum. 
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Her  creditors  were  very  urgent ; and,  as  the  poor 
^\'oinan  possessed  nothing  but  her  cottage  and  her  lit- 
tle garden,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  giren 
up  for  sale,  to  repay  the  debt.  She  threw  herself  at 
their  knees ; and  her  little  Ferdinand  did  the  same. 
She  had  wept  and  supplicated ; but  it  was  all  of  no 
use.  The  sale  was  positively  fixed  for  the  next  day^ 
She  had  been  informed  of  this,  only  an  hour  before, 
w bile  she  was  working  in  her  garden ; and  one  of  her 
neighbours  had  seen  her  crying,  under  the  hedge. 

That  was  the  cause  of  her  present  sorrow.  Seated 
near  the  window,  she  sometimes  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
that  was  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
sometimes  at  her  little  Ferdinand.  While  thinking  of 
the  future,  she  shed  very  bitter  tears ; and  a silence 
full  of  sorrow  reigned  in  the  little  apartment. 

“Good  God!”  she  said;  “is  it  for  the  last  time 
that  I have  to-day  mown  the  hay  in  my  garden  ? These 
plums,  so  beautiful  and  so  golden,  that  I have  to-day 
for  the  first  time  gathered  for  my  Ferdinand,  are  they 
the  last  fruit  that  I shall  obtain  from  the  trees  that 
his  father  so  industriously  planted?  Perhaps  this  is 
the  last  night  that  we  shall  pass  here.  Tomorrow,  at 
this  hour,  this  cottage  will  belong  to  another,  whoso 
first  care,  no  doubt,  will  be  to  drive  us  out  of  it.  God 
alone  knows  where,  to-morrow,  we  shall  find  a roof  i „ 
shelter  our  heads.  Perhaps  we  shall  only  have  the  sky 
to  cover  us.”  And  she  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

At  that  moment,  Ferdinand,  who  until  then  had  not 
stirred  from  his  place,  approached  her  and  said  to  her, 
sobbing,  “Mother,  do  not  weep  so.  See!  Tears  almost 
prevent  me  from  speaking  to  you!  Do  not  you  recol- 
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lect  the  last  words  of  my  poor  father  ? * Do  not  weep,* 
he  said  to  us.  ^ God  is  the  Father  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan ; if  misfortune  overtakes  you,  address  your- 
selves to  Him.  He  will  not  abandon  you!’  See!  That 
was  what  he  said  to  us.  Was  it  not,  my  mother  ?” 
Yes,  my  child ; it  was  so.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Ferdinand,  “why  are  you  still 
weeping  ? Pray  to  God,  and  He  will  come  to  your  as- 
sistance. Ah ! when  I used  to  go  with  my  father  to 
fell  wood  in  the  forest,  if  I felt  any  want, — if  for  ex- 
ample, I was  hungry,  or  a thorn  had  run  into  my  fin- 
ger, I ran  to  him,  and  he  immediately  laid  down  his 
axe,  and  gave  me  a morsel  of  bread,  or  took  out  the 
thorn  from  which  I was  suffering.  God  will  assist 
you  with  no  less  readiness  and  goodness.  He  is  less 
unkind  than  the  rich  man  before  whom  we  have  been 
kneeling,  and  whose  humanity  we  have  been  implor- 
ing ; and  who  has  replied  to  our  entreaties,  only  by 
driving  us  away,  and  closing  his  door  against  us,  and 
ill-treating  us.  Do  you  believe  that  God  is  not  suffi- 
ciently rich  ? But  he  is  much  more  so  than  the  far- 
mer. Approach  the  window,  and  lift  up  your  eyes  to 
the  sky.  It  is  to  God  that  the  moon  and  all  the  stars 
belong.  My  father  often  repeated  to  me  that  the 
whole  earth  is  his  property.  Why  then  should  we  dis- 
tress ourselves  ? Let  us  pray  to  God.  Let  us  pray 
earnestly.  He  vrill  certainly  come  to  our  assistance. 
Come,  mother ; begin,  I will  join  my  hands  with  yours, 
and  surely  they  will  have  more  effect  than  they  had 
upon  the  rich  farmer.” 

“ Good  child ! you  are  right,”  said  his  mother.  Her 
.tears  flowed  with  less  bitterness;  and  hope  came  to 
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assuajje  her  grief.  She  joined  her  hands,  and  lifted  up 
to  heaven  her  eyes,  that  were  dimmed  with  tears. 
Ferdinand  did  as  she  did.  The  moon  threw  its  rays 
upon  the  kneeling  group ; and  its  light  was  reflected 
in  their  eyes  that  glistened  with  tears.  Mary  began 
her  prayer;  and  Ferdinand  repeated  every  word  after 
her. 

“ Merciful  Father !”  she  said,  from  the  height  of 
heaven,  cast  down  thine  eyes  upon  a poor  widow  and 
her  child,  who  are  at  this  moment  addressing  them- 
selves to  Thee.  We  are  reduced  to  the  most  frightful 
extremity ; and  we  have  no  other  support  here  below. 
But  thy  heart  is  full  of  pity  and  compassion.  Thou 
thyself  hast  said  unto  men,  * When  misfortune  falls 
upon  you,  address  yourselves  to  Me,  and  I will  come 
to  your  assistance.*  Oh!  We  pray  to  Thee:  Do  not 
allow  us  to  be  driven  from  this  humble  cottage.  Do 
not  deprive  a poor  orphan  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
And  if  the  misfortune  that  now  overtakes  us  is  ac- 
cording to  thy  will,  hostile  to  us,  but  which  we  are, 
notwithstanding,  bound  to  respect  and  to  bless,  grant 
us  at  least  another  place  in  this  vast  universe,  and  give 
us  sufficient  strength,  that  we  may  not  die  of  grie:^ 
on  quitting  this  place,  and  on  beholding  for  the  last 
time,  our  poor  cottage,  on  the  top  of  this  little  hill.’* 

Sobs  prevented  the  mother  from  going  on.  She 
lifted  up  to  heaven  her  eyes  that  were  moistened  with 
tears;  and  she  kept  silence.  On  a sudden,  Ferdinand, 
who  was  still  kneeling,  with  his  hands  joined  toge- 
ther, exclaimed,  pointing  out  something  to  his  mother, 
with  his  finger,  “ Oh  I mamma,  what  is  that  ? what 
ifi  that  light  that  shines  suspended  in  the  air,  like  a 
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star  ? See ! It  is  approacliing  the  window  ! It  is  com- 
ing into  the  room ! Oh!  look!  how  vivid  it  is!  It  is 
almost  as  sparkling  as  one  of  the  stars.  There!  See 
it  now  on  the  floor ! It  is  all  very  astonishing.’* 

“It  is  a glow-worm,  my  child,”  replied  the  mother. 
“ By  day-light  it  is  nothing  but  a poor  little  beetle, 
but,  at  night,  its  body  shines  with  great  brilliancy.” 
“I  should  like  to  take  it,”  said  Ferdinand.  “Will 
it  do  me  any  mischief?  And  is  there  any  danger  of  its 
burning  my  fingers  ?’* 

“No,  no,”  replied  the  mother,  “it  does  not  burn 
“ And  a feeble  smile  lighted  up  her  eyes,  that  were 
dimmed  with  tears.  “ Go  and  take  it,  and  bring  it  tt 
me.  That  insect,  my  child,  is  one  of  the  wonders  ot 
the  power  of  the  Almighty.” 

The  child  had  soon  forgotten  all  his  troubles.  Ee 
ran  to  take  hold  of  the  shining  insect,  which,  at  .that 
moment,  had  reached  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  but 
w'hich  soon  crawled  upon  the  table,  and,  a moment  af- 
terwards, upon  the  chair. 

“ 0,  dear  mother!”  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  suddenly, 
“ What  a misfortune !”  The  insect,  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  child  was  reaching  out  his  hand  to  take  hold 
of  it,  had  hid  itself  in  a box  that  was  hung  against  the 
wall.  “ I see  it  very  well,”  said  Ferdinand,  looking 
into  the  inside  of  the  box.  “It  is  quite  at  the 
bottom;  and  all  around  it  is  as  bright  as  if  the  moon 
were  shining  there.  But  I cannot  reach  it.  My  arm 
is  too  short.” 

“Have  a little  patience,**  said  his  mother  to  him. 
“ It  will  not  be  long  before  it  leaves  that  place.” 

The  child  waited  in  vain,  and  at  last  he  approached 
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his  motlier,  and  said  to  her,  in  a gentle  and  supplicat- 
ing voice,  “Mamma,  I entreat  you  to  go  and  fete  a 
it  for  me,  or  unhook  the  box  for  a moment,  and  then 

I shall  be  able  to  take  it  easily.” 

Mary  arose  to  do  what  her  son  asked  her;,  and  then 
he  was  able  to  take  hold  of  the  shining  beetle.  He  put 
it  in  the  hoUow  of  his  hand;  and  he  felt,  in  the  con- 
templation of  it,  a joy  as  great  as  that  of  a prince  or 
princess,  at  the  sight  of  a diamond  of  the  finest  water- 
But  another  object  attracted,  at  that  moment,  the 
attention  of  Mary.  While  unhooking  the  box,  she 
caused  something  that  was  placed  between  it  and  the 
wall,  to  fall  to  the  ground.  She  hastened  to  take  it 
up.  “ Heavens  I”  she  exclaimed,  uttering  an  escla- 
mation  of  delight ; “ see  here  what  will  relieve  us  from 
all  our  difficulties.  It  is  the  almanack  for  last  year, 
that  I have  so  long  searched  for  in  vain.  The  want 
of  success  in  my  search  made  me  suppose  that,  during 
my  late  illness,  and  while  I was  lying  in  a state  of  un- 
consciousness, it  had  been  destroyed,  as  being  no  lon- 
ger good  for  any  thing,  by  the  hands  of  the  stranger 
who,  in  attending  to  the  housekeeping,  did  not  always 
manage  every  thing  with  the  most  rigorous  economy 
We  shall  now  be  able  to  prove  that  your  father  had 
paid  the  money  that  they  claim  of  us.  ^ Who  could 
have  believed  that  the  almanack  was  behind  that  box, 
which  was  placed  in  the  apartment  before  we  took 
possession  of  it,  and  which,  probably  ever  since  the 
cottage  was  built,  had  never  been  taken  away  from 
the  place  where  it  was  hung  ?” 

She  hastened  to  light  a candle;  and  she  then, weep, 
ing  with  joy,  examined  the  almanack.  She  saw  there 
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written  in  words  in  full,  and  in  figures,  the  sum  that 
her  husband  still  owed  of  the  three  hundred  crowns,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
sum  which,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  he  had  re- 
ceived for  his  wages,  and  had  given  back  inpayment. 
At  the  foot  of  the  account,  she  found  the  following 
words,  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  old  farmer — “ On 
Saint  Martin’s  day,  I settled  with  John  Blum,  and  he 
now  owes  me  only  60  crowns;  read,  fifty  crowns,” 

Mary,  in  her  joy,  clapped  her  hands,  and  embraced 
her  child,  exclaiming,  “O  Ferdinand,  thank  the  good 
God ; for  no  person  will  be  able  to  drive  us  hence.  We 
shall  not  leave  our  cottage.” 

“ Was  it  not  I,”  said  the  child,  “ that  caused  this  oc- 
currence ? If  I had  not  entreated  you,  with  so  much 
earnestness,  to  unhook  the  box,  you  would  not  have 
found  the  almanack*  It  might  have  remained  there 
for  ages.” 

Mary  was  silent  for  a few  minutes ; and  then  she 
exclaimed,  “ 0 my  child,  it  is  God  who  has  done  all 
this.  Truly  a respectful  fear  agitates  ray  heart,  when 
I think  of  that  which  has  just  come  to  pass.  See ! 
While  we  two  were  kneeling,  and  were  shedding  tears, 
that  shining  insect  entered  our  apartment,  in  order  to 
show  me,  as  if  it  had  been  able  to  point  it  out  to  me 
with  its  hand,  the  place  where  this  valuable  paper  was 
concealed.  Oh ! yes,  the  eye  of  God  is  over  all,  even 
over  the  most  abject  things.  The  finger  of  Providence 
is  always  extended  over  us.  Nothing  is  the  efiect  of 
chance.  Without  the  will  of  God,  a single  hair  can- 
not fall  from  our  heads.  Never  forget  that,  my  child, 
and  always  trust  in  Him,  throughout  every  time  of 
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misfortune.  He  is  exactly  able  to  succour  us  and  save 
us.  To  do  that,  He  has  no  need  to  send  one  of  his 
antrels.  The  most  humble  worm  is  sufficient  for  his 
purposes.” 

Mary  was  unable  to  sleep,  so  great  was  her  joy.  At 
day.bre&k,  she  hastened  to  appear  before  the  judge 
who  had  sentenced  her.  He  sent  for  the  heir,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  ho  arrived.  He  recognised  the 
validity  of  the  receipt  that  she  presented  to  him ; and 
ho  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had,  before  the  judg- 
ment, injured  the  poor  widow,  by  treating  her  as  a 
woman  without  faith  and  without  honour.  The  judge 
then  said  that  some  compensation  was  due  to  poor 
J^Iary,  for  the  affront  and  vexation  that  he  had  given 
her;  and  the  farmer  declared  himself  ready  to  do  all 
that  should  be  ordered. 

When  Mary  had  related  to  the  judge  both  the  prayer 
that  she  had  addressed  to  God,  and  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  glow-worm,  he  exclaimed,  with  emo- 
tion, ” I recognise  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  It  is  ho 
who  has  saved  you.” 

The  young  farmer  could  not  contain  his  emotion  at 
this  narrative ; and  he  burst  into  tears,  **  Yes,  it  is 
true,”  he  said.  “ God  is  not  only  the  Father  of  tho 
widow  and  orphan.  He  is  also  their  avenger.  Par- 
don  me  tor  having  treated  you  with  so  little  humani- 
ty. I was  blind.  But,  to  indemnify  you  a little  for  the 
trouble  that  I have  occasioned  you,  I will  free  you  from 
the  sum  that  you  owe  me;  and  if  ever  you  fall  into 
misfortune  come  to  me.  You  will  always  find  me 
ready  to  solace  you;  for  I now  see  clearly  that  God 
never  abandons  his  servants.  To  place  one  s confidence 
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in  Him,  is  to  fix  one’s  existence  upon  a basis  stronger 
than  the  greatest  riches.  If,  some  day,  I should  fall 
into  misfortune,  and,  by  my  premature  death,  my 
wife  should  become  a widow  and  my  children  orphans, 
He  will  come  to  their  succour,  as  He  has  come  to 
yours.” 

“Always  have  confidence  in  God,  like  this  poor 
widow,”  said  the  judge.  “ Live  always  as  a virtuous 
man;  and,  in  the  day  of  affliction,  He  will  never  aban- 
you*” 
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